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PREFACE 


In  discussing  the  topic  “The  Validity  of  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  and  Psychiatry  in  the  Area  of  the  Pastoral  Function", 
there  are  certain  words  that  have  to  be  defined. 

The  Pastoral  Function  is  taken  to  mean  that  aspect  of  the  clergy¬ 
man1  s  work  which  pertains  to  the  personal  relationship  which  the  minister 
has  with  his  people.  Although  the  clergyman’s  total  work  is  one  role, 
it  divides  itself  into  various  phases.  These  include.  Administration, 
conducting  of  Public  Worship,  delivering  of  addresses,  Christian 
Education,  Missions,  ethical  matters  in  the  Church  and  community, 
social  action.  His  role  is  that  of  a  leader  of  a  segment  of  the  Christian 
community  or  fellowship.  The  Pastoral  Function  is  that  part  which  speci¬ 
fically  deals  with  visitation,  counseling,  and  working  with  the  sick  and 
the  bereaved. 

We  may  speak  of  Psychology  as  "The  science  whose  province  is  the 

study  of  human  thinking,  feeling  and  behavior."  Psychiatry  is  taken  to 

mean,  "A  branch  of  medicine  which  studies  the  origin,  nature,  treatment, 

and  prevention  of  illnesses  in  which  the  emotional  (psychological)  factors 
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and  manifestations  are  important."  The  principles  of  Psychology  and 

Psychiatry  are  used  in  P sy chotherapy ,  "A  treatment  of  human  disorders 

through  various  psychological  techniques  applied  by  those  trained  and 
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experienced  in  their  appropriate  application."  u Religion"  means  the 
"Christian  Religion"  throughout,  unless  definitely  stated  otherwise. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  Gospel  record,  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
described  as  a  threefold  ministry.  ’’And  he  went  about  all  Galilee, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
and  healing  every  disease  and  every  infirmity  among  the  people." (l) 

This  threefold  ministry  became  associated  with  the  Christian 
Church  from  its  beginning.  It  has  continued  to  be  in  evidence  through¬ 
out  its  history.  The  preaching  portion  of  the  ministry  has  always  been 
well  to  the  fore,  especially  in  early  Christianity,  and  in  Protestantism. 
The  teaching  ministry  has  received  a  greater  emphasis  of  late.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  concept  of  church  architecture  has  become 
radically  altered  in  the  past  half  century.  In  the  larger  churches, 
the  emphasis  fifty  years  and  more  ago  was  upon  the  great  auditorium,  so 
that  the  "crowds”  could  gather  and  be  able  to  "hear"  the  preacher.  Today 
these  older  churches,  in  many  instances  are  being  remodelled.  Where 
alterations  cannot  be  made  to  the  structure  of  the  church  itself,  a 
"youth  center"  or  "Christian  Education"  building  has  been  erected. 

Newer  churches,  by  and  large,  reflect  in  their  very  structure,  the  varied 
ministry  of  the  Church;  e.g.  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  Regina. 

The  healing  ministry  of  the  Church  has  also  been  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  centuries.  Professor  J.T.  McNeill,  in  his  book,  "The  History  of 
the  Cure  of  Souls",  gives  a  detailed  outline  of  this  history. 

For  many  years,  the  healing  of  the  ills  of  mankind  was  done  by  leaders 
of  the  Church.  Then  specially  qualified  persons  (both  lay  and  clerical) 
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attended  to  this  ministry.  Later,  "medicine”  became  a  special  section 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  still  later  became  separated  from 
the  Church.  In  recent  times  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  of  theology 
have  had  no  official  connection  with  each  other.  However  there  has  been 
a  close  relationship  throughout  between  doctors  and  clergyman  as  individ¬ 
uals,  and  of  concern  for  each  other’s  ’’profession” .  The  close  harmony 
between  medicine  and  theology  is  illustrated  in  the  home  and  overseas 
medical  missionaries  of  the  churches. 

While  recognizing  the  relationship  between  the  spiritual  life  and 
the  health  of  the  body,  the  distinction  of  treatments  of  healing  between 
soul  and  body  has  grown  apace.  However  until  a  century  ago  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  the  care  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  problems 
of  humankind  was  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Church.  Within  the 
last  hundred  years  the  ’’science  of  Psychiatry”  has  been  developed.  This 
’’science”  has  itself  undergone  profound  changes  in  outlook,  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  human  personality.  With  this  we  shall  deal  later. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  ’’workings  of  the  human  mind” 
psychiatry  has  to  a  large  measure  ’’taken  over”  the  field  of  labor  in 
dealing  with  mental  problems.  This  was  perhaps  more  in  the  popular 
ways  of  thinking  amongst  the  public,  than  was  officially  the  case. 

However  there  were  some  psychiatrists,  such  as  S.  Freud,  and  his  school 
of  psychiatry,  who  thought  of  religion  as  being  an  ” illusion”.  To  those 
following  this  interpretation,  psychiatry  had  at  last  found  the  answer 
to  all  the  problems  of  man.  Get  his  inhibitions  settled  and  all  would 
right  itself.  Religion  was  relegated  to  the  place  of  being  a  non-essential, 
or  even  to  being  detrimental  to  the  full  development  of  personality. 
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Here  the  division  of  the  field  of  labor  was  complete,  with  the 
spiritual  being  classed  as  invalid,  “The  dissociation  of  psychotherapy 
from  the  theological  and  philosophical  traditions  is  here  complete.”  (l) 

However,  so  far  as  the  Church  itself  is  concerned,  it  ha.s  always 
been  of  vital  importance  to  Christians  to  relate  the  basic  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  the  ideas,  concepts,  and  practices  of  their  times. 

This  has  often  involved  conflict,  division,  and  misunderstanding.  The 
process  of  successful  integration  of  new  ideas,  new  methods,  and  new 
developments  with  Christian  truth  and  practice,  has  sometimes  been  slow, 
and  has  taken  considerable  time.  Christian  leaders  have  been  cautious, 
and  rightly  so,  in  accepting  every  new  idea  and  every  new  development  at 
the  outset.  At  the  same  time,  true  leaders  of  the  Church  have  only  been 
too  glad  and  ready  to  advance  wherever  thorough  investigation  had  indicated 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  advance. 

The  development  of  psychological  thinking  up  to  the  present  has  been 
through  the  mechanistic,  biological>  social-relationship,  and  finally  the 
“total  integration"  theories  of  personality.  This  last  phase,  accepted 
by  a  few  such  as  Guntrip,  Biddle,  etc.,  and  following  the  development  by 
C.  Jung,  places  religion  as  necessary  to  the  full  integration  of  personality. 
In  fact,  Christianity  is  shown  as  being  the  “full  bloom"  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  philosophical,  psychological,  and  theological  concepts  of 
human  personality. 

Thus  by  accepting  the  latest  principles  of  psychological  thinking, 
and  by  applying  the  principles  of  psychiatric  dealing  with  human  problems; 
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along  with  a  strong  Christian  faith,  and  love  for  mankind,  based  upon 
a  sound  theology,  the  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  physician 
of  the  soul,  can  today  feel  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  "healing”  function 
of  the  ministry.  And  so  in  the  present  world,  the  Church  issues  the 
proclamation  of  the  preaching,  teaching,  and  healing  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT 


1.  It  is  necessary  for  psychiatry  and  religion: 

a.  to  recognize  the  validity  of  each  other* s  position; 

b.  to  co-operate; 

if  each  is  to  be  of  the  utmost  effectiveness  in  attaining  its  objective 
in  their  common  concern.  This  concern  is  the  attainment  of  total 
personality  in  the  individual. 

2.  The  ways  in  which  this  recognition  can  be  achieved: 

a.  by  psychiatry  recognizing  that  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  complete  personality  development; 

b.  by  each  recognizing  the  parallels  between  the  principles  of 
psychology  and  psychiatry,  and  the  tenets  of  religion. 

c.  by  religion  accepting  and  making  use  of  the  principles  of 
psychology  and  psychiatry. 

3.  An  outline  of  the  ways  in  which  these  principles  of  psychology 
and  psychiatry  may  be  applied  in  the  pastoral  function: 

a.  by  stating  the  principles  of  personality  development; 

b.  by  showing  the  deviations  from  the  “normal11  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  and  how  they  occur;  and  listing  the  main  psychoses,  usual 
neuroses,  and  pertinent  character  traits; 

c.  by  indicating  how  these  deviations  develop  in  the  crises  of 
life  from  birth  to  adulthood; 

d.  by  acknowledging  the  psychological  motives  hidden  deep  in  the 
personality  of  the  pastor  himmself; 

e.  by  applying  the  principles  of  psychology  and  psychiatry  in  the 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  (continued) 
pastoral  function; 

i.  by  understanding  the  psychological  principles  involved  in 
the  behavior  patterns  of  the  individuals  dealt  with  in  each 
aspect  of  the  pastoral  function;  visiting,  counseling,  dealing 
with  the  sick  and  the  bereaved; 

ii.  and  by  applying  the  principles  of  psychiatry  in  dealing  with 
the  individuals  concerned  in  each  of  these  aspects  of  the 
pastoral  function. 

The  purpose  throughout  is  to  show  "THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHIATRY  IN  THE  AREA  OF  THE  PASTORAL  FUNCTION" . 
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CHAPTER  I 


"THE  CURE  OF  SOULS" 

1.  The  Search  for  the  Cure  of  Souls 

As  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  annals  of  human  history,  we  find 
that  man  has  pondered  the  question  of  his  existence.  He  has  been  unable 
to  answer  many  of  the  questions  of  life.  However  he  has  tried  to  deal 
with  suffering  in  its  manifold  aspects;  and  has  attempted  to  do  so  by 
various  methods.  Incantations  to  appease  or  to  frighten  away  evil 
spirits,  and  ritualistic  procedures  to  gain  favor  with  the  good  spirits 
are  almost  universal,  amongst  primitive  peoples.  Special  persons  have 
been  accepted  as  having  superior  knowledge  and/or  power  to  deal  with 
these  spirits.  At  times  there  were  two  men,  one  to  deal  with  the  evil, 
and  one  to  win  the  favor  of  the  good. 

As  man  has  grown  in  his  concept  of  the  universe  and  its  operation, 
he  has  also  sought  to  know  more  about  human  life.  Some  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of  health,  and  have  tried  to  find  the 
methods  of  healing.  From  ancient  times  the  soul  has  been  considered  the 
"essence  of  human  personality" .  In  ancient  Greece  and  Israel,  it  was 
recognized  that  health  of  body  was  not  the  sole  end  to  be  sought  after. 

A  healthy  body  may,  or  may  not,  guarantee  health  of  personality.  But 
mental  and  emotional  disease  may  destroy  physical  health.  So  the  health 
ultimately  sought  was  the  well-being  of  the  soul.  Religion,  medicine, 
and  "psychiatry"  were  bound  together  in  the  "cure  of  the  soul".  Psy¬ 
chiatry  as  such,  is  the  result  of  scientific  psychological  research. 

But  the  insight  into  the  influence  of  the  emotions, and  thought  life  on 
the  well-being  of  the  personality,  has  been  recognized  in  every  stage  of 
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civilization 


2.  In  the  Old  Testament 

In  Old  Testament  teaching*  the  right  conduct  before  Yahweh  was 
the  condition  upon  which  the  soul  could  find  its  health*  The  need  for 
counsel  came  because  the  right  way  was  so  hard  to  follow*  Both  the 
obedience  to  the  prescribed  ritual  and  the  moral  and  ethical  conduct  of 
man  were  involved*  From,  earliest  times  there  were  found  in  Judaism* 
three  classes  of  experts  in  religions 

3”*  Priests ;  these  had  to  do  with  public  worship  and  ceremonies: 

2*  The  Prophets  s  these  spoke  upon  moral  issues  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
3*  The  Wise  Men  (HaMiamin)  "who  counseled  their  fellows  of  all  ranks 

and  callings  on  the  principles  of  the  good  life*  and  details  of  personal 
conduct.” 

The  wise  men  gave  guidance  chiefly  to  individuals*  A  great 
portion  of  their  advice  was  in  later  times  written  down  and  collected* 
Much  of  this  written  advice  is  found  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ec- 
clesiasticus*  The  summation  of  this  teaching  was  the  proclamation  of 
the  reverence  of  God*  justice  to  men*  and  the  setting  forth  plainly  of 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  individual®  However  as  the  years  went  by*  the 
law  which  was  to  be  strictly  kept*  was  modified  to  fit  circumstances* 

By  the  time  of  Jesus*  the  Scribes  had  so  modified  the  lam  that  they  had 
lost  their  ethical  meaning.  Rather  ’’the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  on 
Moses  9  seat-  so  practice  and  observe  what  they  tell  you*  but  not  what 

1  ~  —  ~~~  - - ““  —  ' "  ~ 
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they  do:  for  they  preach  but  do  not  practice •  They  bind  heavy  burdens 
hard  to  bear,  and  lay  them  on  men*s  shoulders."  (Matthew  23s 2-4).  Yet 
the  systematic  teaching  of  the  people  by  the  scribes,  led  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Judaism.  In  doing  this  they  brought  the  common  life  of  man 
under  the  control  of  religious  principles. 


3.  In  Ancient  Greece 

In  ancient  Greece  both  the  oracles  of  the  various  religious 
cults,  and  the  philosophers  such  as  Socrates,  gave  counsel  to  the 
people.  The  Greek  morality  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  virtue 
can  be  taught.  Thus  the  process  of  instruction  lasted  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  Socrates  challenged  the  concept  of  accepted  knowledge,  and 
by  searching  questions  urged  the  individual  to  "know  thyself".  He 
spoke  of  the  "Daimon",  or  supernatural  Inward  monitor,  that  often  res¬ 
trained  the  individual  from  doing  wrong,  and  kept  him  to  his  proper 
work  in  life. 

Later  Greek  writings  have  given  a  lengthy  literature  on  con¬ 
solations.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (d.43  B.C.)  from  his  own  sorrows  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia  (  45  B.C.)  wrote  consolingly  for  others® 
He  argued  for  the  immateriality,  divine  origin  and  immortality  of  the 
human  soul.  The  Stoics  also  contributed  to  the  literature  of  consolation® 
"We  should  think  of  the  dead  only  as  absent;  we  have  sent  them  on  before, 
whither  we  shall  soon  follow.  Throughout  the  philosophical  direction 
of  souls,  the  concept  of  sin  remains  vague,  and  it  concerned  violations 

1  —  —  —  "  '  '  ~~  ~~ 
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of  tabu  such  as  eating  and  drinking  -what  was  forbidden*  and  trespass ings* 
The  clarity  of  Greek  thought  challenged  the  Christian  theologians,  and 
the  literature  of  consolation  became  the  forerunner  of  the  Christian 
approach  to  sorrow.  Yet  the  human  soul  craved  and  required  more  than 
Greek  philosophy  and  consolations  could  supply. 


4.  In  the  Ministry  of  Jesus 

Turning  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus*  we  find  that  h©  preferred  to 
minister  to  the  few*  rather  than  to  be  the  popular  leader  of  the  masses# 
Most  of  his  recorded  teaching  is  addressed  to  small  groups*  or  given  in 
conversation  with  individuals#  H©  dealt  with  individual  spiritual  needs? 
for  example*  the  "rich  young  ruler"*  "the  woman  at  the  well",  in  Samaria* 
and  Zacchaeus#  Much  of  his  teaching  was  uttered  in  dialogue*  sometimes 
by  direct  questions#  However  his  questions  bear*  not  upon  knowledge  as 
the  end  of  life*  but  rather  upon  religion  and  conduct.  His  ministry  was 
filled  with  miracles  of  healingj  often  both  body  and  soul  being  healed 
together?  (Matthew  9; 2-7*  9:22*  Mark  10:52  etc#)#  Jesus  showed  to  man¬ 
kind  the  reality  of  spiritual  renewal  and  of  spiritual  repose#  In  order 
to  obtain  these*  there  must  come  a  change  in  life  so  complete  as  to  be 
best  expressed  in  the  analogy  of  birth#  (John  3:7)#  One  is  to  seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God#  (Matthew  6:33)#  The  therapy  of  the  soul  is 
by  means  of  an  unquestioning  trust  in  One  (God)  T$h©  is  wholly  adequate® 
Then  all  things  are  "added"# 
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5  .  In  the  Early  Christian  Church 

In  the  missionary  work  of  Paul,  we  find  that  his  greatness  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  "possessed  the  gift  of  the  cure  of  souls"*  He 
definitely  linked  spiritual  atunement  with  God  with  psychic  and  physi¬ 
cal  health*  (I  Corinthians  11:29-30)*  The  sinner  should  be  severely 
dealt  with,  and  excommunicated  if  need  be,  to  maintain  the  spiritual 
health  of  the  Church.  However  an  offender  should  be  reinstated  and 
welcomed  again  into  the  fellowship  upon  showing  that  he  had  repented® 
(Galatians  6:1)*  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  concept  of  the  new 
life  meant  walking  in  the  newness  of  the  Spirit.  (Romans  6:4,  X3|  12:5)® 
Paul  admits  his  own  weaknesses  and  the  struggle  of  the  soulj  and  in  so 
doing  identifies  himself  with  those  in  distress.  Purposeful  contem¬ 
plation  is  used  as  a  defense  against  passion  and  self-centered  anxiety® 
There  was  evidenced  "the  emergence  in  early  Christianity  of  a  new  dynamic 
for  personal  moral  living,  the  releasing  of  power  for  a  new  therapy  of 
souls  with  which  nothing  else  in  the  ancient  world  could  compete"®^ 

Mutual  edification  became  a  practice  in  the  early  Church,  (I  Thegsa- 
Ionian®  5 :ll)j  and  mutual  confession  with  prayer,  was  a  condition  of 
healing®  (James  5:16). 


6®  The  Mediaeval  JZhurch 

During  the  first  centuries  following,  discipline  became  a  major 
matter  in  the  Church.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  seemed  to  have  been  lost. 
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except  in  a  few  instances.  Restoration  upon  repentance  was  maintained 
in  the  name  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Pastors  were  instructed  in  the  cure 
of  souls.  However  schemes  came  into  being  to  provide  for  outward 
penance  to  take  the  place  of  inward  transformation.  ’’The ’disorders* 
of  the  soul  are  now  ‘sins’;  the  guide  or  physician  of  souls  diagnoses 
the  patient’s  case  in  terms  of  sin,  and  applies  the  remedies  in  rebuke, 
counsel,  and  penance.” 

The  Confessional  came  into  being  in  the  mediaeval  Church.  The 
priest  was  bound,  to  relate  to  “none  but  the  Lord”  anything  revealed  to 
him.  Books  of  direction  were  circulated  amongst  those  who  could  read, 
for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  About  the  Fifteenth  Century  A.D., 
the  soul,  of  man  was  bartered  for  by  the  Good  Angel  and  the  evil  spirits. 
Sin  had  now  become  ’’plural”,  to  be  confessed  in  great  detail,  with  ade¬ 
quate  penances  meted  out  to  the  penitent.  By  1500  A.D.,  nearly  fifty 
percent  of  the  townsfolk  could  read,  and  the  Church  provided  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  literature.  Laymen  were  encouraged  to  be  concerned 
with  each  other  over  the  state  of  the  soul.  Mutual  edification  was 
recognized.  Distinction  was  sharpened  between  the  virtues  and  the 
vices . 

7  *  The  Protestant  Reformation  and  Thereafter 

Martin  Luther  began  his  Ninety-Five  Theses  with:  ,f . . . .  1.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  said  ’Repent’  (poenitentiam  agite)  willed 
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that  the  whole  life  of  believers  should  be  repentance” The  evils  of 

the  Confessional  were  attacked.  Confession  was  to  be  made  first  to 

God.  The  confession  of  the  vast  list  of  "veniel  sins  and  temptations 

from  which  we  cannot  wholly  escape,  in  the  confessional  worries  without 
2 

helping  people” .  Luther  favored  the  occasional  partaking  of  the 

3 

Eucharist  without  confession!  Luther  however,  was  in  favor  of  private 
confession.  It  was  his  habit  to  counsel  the  sick  and  the  dying.  He 
reminded  his  pastors  that  prayer  was  effective  to  the  cure  of  souls. 

He  often  wrote  letters  to  the  bereaved. 

Modern  Lutheranism,  along  with  most  Protestant  communions  follows 
the  traditional  in  these  aspects: 

1.  The  Confessional  is  retained  in  altered  form;  recommended  to 
all;  beneficial  to  most,  and  needed  by  some;  with  the  pastor  as 
the  friend  to  whom  confession  is  made. 

2.  Visitation  of  the  parish  by  the  pastor  is  an  obligation; 
especially  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  dying,  bereaved. 

Prisoners  were  also  to  receive  pastoral  ministrations. 

3*  The  mutual  cure  of  souls  on  the  part  of  laymen  is  important. 

In  the  Anglican  Church  the  Confessional  has  been  retained  in 
differing  degrees.  ”Mo  other  great  communion  has  given  more  attention 
to  the  cure  of  souls,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice” The  diocese 
of  Boston  requires  all  of  its  theological  students  to  take  clinical 
pastoral  training  and  such  training  is  recommended  by  the  diocese  of 
Toronto. 

1.  p.163  A  History  of  the  Cure  of  Souls. 

2.  p.166  ibid. 

3.  p.16?  ibid. 

4.  p.246  ibid. 
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Scottish  Presbyterian  and  English  Puritan  codes  of  rules  have 
been  similar.  The  individual  was  confronted  with  an  exacting  code  of 
behavior,  and  infringements  were  treated  with  grave  concern.  Lay 
elders  in  the  Scottish  system  labored  fruitfully  in  private  counseling. 
These  elders  were  a  source  of  comfort  and  strength,  and  sustained  and 
guided  those  who  wandered  from  the  prescribed  standards  of  behavior. 

In  Methodism  we  find  that  Wesley  maintained  a  great  correspon¬ 
dence  with  people  about  intimate  concerns  of  spiritual  living.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  proper  books  to  be  read  privately  were  given.  Again 
members  of  the  churches  were  responsible  for  counseling  each  other. 

Lay  concern  and  conversation  regarding  the  problems  of  life  can  be  very 
helpful.  Also  it  is  by  lay  recommendation  that  the  pastor  is  best  able 
to  make  his  contacts  with  those  who  need  deeper  pastoral  counseling. 

The  pastor,  in  turn,  as  outlined  further  in  this  thesis,  will  refer 
necessary  cases  to  specialists  in  psychiatric  therapy. 

The  Confessional  has  long  been  the  method  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

The  cure  of  souls  by  religion  has  been  by  dealing  with  the  guilt 
and  the  means  by  which  the  conscience  may  be  freed  from  it.  Conscience 
is  curable  by  repentance  and  forgiveness.  Man  has  always  had  to  live 
with  his  conscience,  his  neighbors,  and  his  God. 


"For  the  attainment  of  full  health  of  personality  man  must  find  a  har¬ 
monious  relationship  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  values.  The  primary 
obstacle  to  his  entrance  into  this  realm  is  what  the  Bible  calls  sin... 
The  empiricist  (psychotherapist)  has  no  meagre  service  to  render,  but 
the  religious  guide  has  no  reason  to  go  into  retirement.  The  work  of 
one  should  be  integrated  with  that  of  the  other.  A  mutual  acquaintance 
between  the  two  traditions  must  be  earnestly  cultivated.  Certainly  the 
religious  ^eelsorger*  has  much  to  learn  from  empirical  psychology. 

It  has  revealed  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  unconscious  mind  of  which  the 
religious  soul-healer  of  the  past  had 
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8.  The  Modern  Physician  of  the  Soul, 

The  physician  of  souls  has  never  taken  his  duties  lightly;  and  he 
has  not  engaged  in  them  because  of  hope  of  financial  gain.  Popularity 
comes  by  a  different  route.  He  has  tried  to  help  his  fellow  man  in 
love,  trying  to  understand  what  has  caused  his  soul  sickness.  By  the 
psychological  and  spiritual  means  at  his  disposal  he  has  attempted  to 
minister  to  these  needs,  with  varying  success. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  discourse  we  shall  outline  recent 
developments  in  psychological  thinking  and  the  insights  gained  into 
human  personality  -  including  that  of  the  counselor  himself  -  and  how 
these  link  up  with  our  Christian  faith.  Then  we  shall  outline  how 
this  knowledge,  coupled  with  a  willingness  to  serve  in  the  spirit  and 
faith  of  Christ,  may  be  used  in  the  cure  of  souls  today. 


little  idea.  It  has  explored  the  obsessions  and  phobias  that  plague 
the  mentally  unbalanced,  and  all  the  symptoms  and  varieties  of  psycho¬ 
pathology.  Religion  and  scientific  psychiatry  cannot  avoid  contact, 
since  the  religious  counselor  is  anxious  to  profit  by  the  psychiatrist’s 
knowledge,  and  both  of  them  often  have  to  do  with  the  same  individual 
case”  .-*• 

Otto  Rank  (d.1939)  made  radical  revisions  of  Freudianism.  In  turning 
to  Christian  origins,  he  has  seen  "in  St.  Paul’s  discovery  of  life  ’in 
Christ*  and  participation  in  the  Resurrection  as  a  life  principle,  the 
foundation  of  ’a  new  psychological  type  of  man*.... Dr.  Fritz  Kunkel 
seeks  to  promote  the  development  of  a  distinctively  religious  psychology... 
David  E.  Roberts,  in  ’Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  view  of  Man’... 
suggests  that  theologians  incorporate  the  therapist’s  conception  of 
conflict  in  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  his  description  of  healing  in  the 
doctrine  of  grace”. 2 


1. 

J.T.  McNeill:  A  History  of  the  Cure  of  Souls,  p.  321. 

2. 

ibid.  pp.  321f. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  PSYCHIATRY 

1.  Common  Areas  of  Concern 

Psychiatry  and  Christianity  are  concerned  about  the  same  thing; 
that  is  the  total  personality  of  the  individual  human  being  •  Because 
of  this  common  concern,  there  ought  to  be  an  alliance  between  them. 

A  difference  in  perspective  has  in  some  cases  led  to  tension  between 
the  two.  Any  estrangment  that  has  crept  in  between  Christianity  and 
psychiatry,  has  been  because  of: 

i.  the  inability  of  immature  religion  to  accept  the  findings  of 
science;  and 

ii.  science  has  in  many  ways  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  religion  in 
itself.1 2 

The  complexities  of  society  today  are  such  that  many  curbs  are 
placed  upon  human  actions.  For  example,  the  sex  drive  in  the  male  is  at 
its  height  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  Yet  there  must  be  a 
waiting  of  up  to  ten  years  before  this  drive  can  be  acceptably  expressed. 

p 

Among  professional  people  this  period  of  waiting  is  often  longer. 

Rigid  religionists  have  insisted  that  ” self-control”  be  accepted  as  the 
standard.  Some  psychiatrists,  following  Freud1 s  dictim  that  religion 
was  a  “sort  of  1 universal  obsessional  neurosis  of  humanity*”  have 

r? 

asserted  that  inhibitions  were  the  cause  of  all  neuroses.0  ”Self- 


1.  Science  has  won  the  full  allegiance  of  some  of  its  devotees,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  considerations,  human  or  theological.  To 
naturalistic  Science,  man  is  but  ”a  generic  wart  in  the  matter  of 
evolution” . 

C.W.  Wahl,  M.D.  Lecture  M.G.H.  August7,  1951  nParellels :  Pastoral 
Care  and  Psychotherapy” . 

2.  ibid. 
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expression"  became  a  popular  interpretation  of  the  "new  freedom" 
thus  advocated.'-^ 


2.  Early  Psychiatric  Thought  and  the  Challenge  Given  to  It 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  we  find  that  among 
the  psychiatrists  themselves  there  were  some  who  challenged  the  natural¬ 
istic  interpretation  of  life.^ 

Freud  came  to  America  in  1909  and  expounded  his  theories.  They 
were  accepted  immediately.  However  J.J.  Putman,  of  Harvard  University, 
in  1911,  asked  for  a  philosophical  perspective.0.  In  1915  he  published 
"The  Necessity  of  Metaphysics",^  which  was  rejected  as  making  impossible 
demands.  The  proposals  he  made  were  that  therapists  face: 

I.  The  nature  of  the  human  self  and  its  freedom: 

II.  the  quality  of  human  good  and  its  realization; 

III.  the  reality  and  relevance  of  high  religion 

IV.  the  limits  of  naturalistic  methodology,  for  the  full  interpretation 


~5*  (page  10a) 

A.C.  Outler  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message  p.  199 
Quoting  from  3.  Freud,  "The  Future  of  an  Illusion"  p.  7 6 
X 

"The  infantile  neurotic  conscience,  dominated  by  a  strong  primitive 
sensualism,  attains  to  God,  as  to  all  other  realities,  under  the  veil 
of  an  imagineiy  extremely  unprecise  and  subject  to  the  arbitrariness 
of  instinctual  influence.  Thus  we  can  understand  the  obsessions  and 
the  exalted  ’mysticism*  of  certain  neurotics,  as  well  as  the  myths  and 
magic  rites  of  uncivilized  peoples.  Unfortunately,  certain  thinkers  have 
been  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  true  religion  is  reducible  to  these 
primitive  and  delirious  fantasies.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  as  far  removed 
from  them,  as  a  musical  symphony  is  from  the  noise  and  the  clatter  of 
the  street,  as  a  perfect  work  of  art  is  from  a  vulgar  rigmarole,  or  as 
inspired  poetry  is  from  incoherent  reverie’*. 

Noel  Mailloux  Q.P.  Pastoral  Psychology,  October  1954  P-15 
” Modern.  Psychology  and  Moral  Values" . 

.  2- 

"Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message"  deals  in  detail  with  the 
conflict,  and  gives  a  suggested  resolution  of  it. 

By  A.C.  Outler.  (see  bibliography). 

3,  ibid  p.  67 

4.  ibid  p.  57. 
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of  human  existence. 

Basic  Principles  to  be  dealt  with  were:1 2 

I.  The  transcendental  reality  of  the  self, 

II.  The  spiritual  origin  and  destiny  of  the  self. 

III.  The  orientation  of  the  self  to  an  enlarging  good  which  is  real. 

IV.  The  ethical  obligations  of  love  and  aspiration. 

However  the  school  of  psychology  abandoned  philosophical  enquiry 

2 

and  substituted  the  empirical  study  of  human  behavior.  Man,  to  Fenichel 
was  an  u  irritable  organism'1 . 

3.  The  Christian  Challenge 

While  opposing  the  tenets  of  this  psychology,  contemporary  Christ¬ 
ian  thought  has  not  settled  the  doctrine  of  Self .3  But  the  Christian 
message  does  make  definite  statements  regarding  the  self.^ 

I.  Each  human  self  is  a  unique  creature  of  God. 

II.  Self-hood  is  attained  precisely  in  the  mode  of  individual 
relationship  to  God,  in  being,  love  and  knowledge. 

III.  Man  is  involved  in  a  natural  order;  yet  passes  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  order,  through  participation  in  the  transcendental 
unities  of  reason,  freedom,  and  grace. 

4.  A  Summary  of  S.  Freud *5  Doctrine 

The  Naturalistic  school  of  psychiatry,  represented  by  Freud,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  hedonistic  drive  (Lust-Unlust  Prinzip),  the  primal  center  of 
self,  called  the  id.  This  aims  at  nothing  but  the  discharge  of  tension 

1.  A.C.  Outler.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message  p.  59 

2.  ibid  p.  63  3.  ibid  p.  6? 


4.  ibid 
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and  homeostasis.  This  basic  form  of  energy  is  relatively  constant, 
uneducable,  and  amoral.  But  the  organism  cannot  survive  unless  its 
heedless  desires  are  curbed,  and  patterns  of  constraint  and  direction 
are  set  up.  In  the  human  self,  these  inhibitory  and  directive  patterns 
come  from  two  dynamic  sources,  which  with  the  id,  comprise  a  single  energy 
system.  One  of  these  he  (Freud)  called  the  ego  and  the  other  the  super¬ 
ego.  The  ego  seeks  to  order  animal  energy  by  the  foresightful  calculations, 
of  utility  and  reason  —  it  aims  at  adjustment  to  the  causal  order  (which 
Freud  regularly  calls ,  ’reality* ).  The  super-ego  represents  the  self¬ 
concern  for  acculturation;  it  seeks  to  tame  the  basic  libidinal  drives 
by  imposing  the  taboos  and  sanctions  of  society,  as  they  have  been  intro- 
jected  into  the  self  from  parents,  and  surrogates  of  society.  The  super¬ 
ego  is  felt  as  the  ’self*  and  yet  is  is  actually  the  inward  registry  of 
external  and  arbitrary  authority.  The  whole  self  is  the  precarious 
resultant  of  these  three  non-parallel  forces:  it  is  the  system  of  desire, 
organized  by  controls  which  are  partly  authoritarian  and  partly  rational. 
There  is  a  fixed  quantum  of  biological  energy  and  the  self  is  an  organ¬ 
ized  episode  of  it  in  the  ongoing  process  of  nature  and  society.  ^ 

5.  The  Humanistic  School  of  Psychology 

In  contrast  to  the  Naturalistic  school  of  psychology  as  represented 
by  S.  Freud,  the  Humanistic  school,  as  represented  by  Henry  Stack  Sullivan, 
cites  two  ’’motors  of  human  behavior  and  thought”  .2  They  are  : 

i.  the  pursuit  of  satisfactions;  food,  drink,  sex,  sleep,  and  herd 
contact;  and 


1.  A.C.  Outler,  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message  pp.73f • 

2.  ibid  p.  74. 
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ii.  the  maintenance  of  security;  distinctly  human,  and  social,  the 

sense  of  acceptance,  belonging,  and  approval,  or  fear  of  disapproval. 
This  self-dynamism  finds  its  expression  in  the  perception  and  re¬ 
action  to  the  attitude  of  other  persons.  "The  self  is  made  up  of  reflected 

o 

appraisals. "- 

Outler,  in  dealing  with  these  proposals,  accepts  certain  good  results 
from  them. 

I.  The  biological  process  must  be  accepted  in  human  personality.’’ 

II.  Selves  do  depend  on  other  selves,  and  grow  by  being  known  and 
loved. 

But  certain  basic  questions  are  also  asked; 

I.  Why  do  humans  grow  as  they  do  in  inter-actions?  Why  are  these 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  animals? 

II.  Why  are  interpersonal  reactions  different  from  inter-simian?^ 

The  reductionist  doctrine  must  show  that,  mind,  spirit,  and  personality, 
are  symmetrical  extensions  of  the  organic  process  -  and  nothing  more. 

"Hot  until  then  can  they  invoke  the  law  of  parsimony  to  foreclose  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  substantial  self." 5  "Mind  and  spirit  have  emerged  in 
an  energetic  process  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  it,  without  ruthless  ex¬ 
cision  of  significant  data."  Yet  this  is  what  purely  empirical  analysis 


1.  The  physical  satisfactions  bring  decrease  in  the  tonus  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  nervous  system.  Whereas  security  is  associated  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  tonus  in  the  voluntary  (or  cerebro-spinal)  system. 
A.C.  Outler.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message,  p.  75 

2.  ibid  p.  75 

3. 

The  separation  of  body  and  mind  by  Descartes,  led  moderns  on  a  way 
that  has  not  been  definitely  dealt  with.  The  "psyche"  and  the  "soma" 
are  not  the  s%^  of  duality,  but  of  a  complex  unity, 
ibid  p.  62,  p.76 

4.  ibid  pp.  77f 

5.  ibid  p.  7S 
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of  this  problem  does,  and  is  bound  to  do.^ 

The  cultural  analysts  emphasize  the  social  and  interpersonal  in¬ 
fluences.  This  is  only  to  push  the  question  one  step  further  toward  the 
real  transcendence  of  the  human  self. 

I.  What  is  society?  It  is  the  matrix  of  selfhood  and  the  medium 

of  self  activity.  As  an  ultimate  it  is  false;  it  is  the  matrix, 

2 

not  the  source  of  selfhood. 

II.  The  human  has  this  distinction;  his  existence  comes  from  self- 

3 

participation  in  an  order  and  purpose  which  transcendes  nature. 

III.  Man  as  object,  is  a  proper  study  of  the  sciences  of  man.  Man 
as  subject  never  appears  to  others.  There  is  something  beyond 
the  self  as  object  which  corresponds  to  Kant*s  l,transcend^tal 
unity  of  apperception.11^ 

IV.  There  is  something  which  is  presupposed  in  all  self-appearance 
and  self-activity;  and  personalizes  the  human  organism1 s 
response  to  environment.^ 

V.  The  object  self  is  in  the  world  and  of  the  world.  But  the  subject 
self  is  in,  but  not  of  the  world.  let  these  are  not  two  separate 
selves,  nor  even  halves  of  self.  The  human  self  is  the  integer 
but  a  complex  integer,  of  ntwo  natures".^ 

VI.  Our  neotic  apparatus  is  infinite.  Yet  our  responses  are  from  a 
real  world  beyond,  which  transcends  our  positive  knowledge,  but 
not  the  outreach  of  our  thought  and  faith. ? 


1. 

A.C.  Outler.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message,  p.  8 0 

2.  ibid  p.  81  3.  ibid  p.  82  4*  ibid  p.83 

5.  ibid  p.  84  6.  ibid  p.  84  7-  ibid  p.88 
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6.  Will  and  Causality 


Christianity  teaches  that  the  will  is  the  deepest  and  strongest 
bond  of  the  unity  of  the  self.  The  decisions  which  a  man  makes  for  or 
against  God  in  love  and  righteousness,  determines  whether  he  grows  into 
unity  or  falls  into  disunity.  Man  is  a  responsive  and  responsible 
creature. ^  We  make  appraisals  and  decisions,  and  these  are  more  than 
reflex  actions.  Finiteness  and  freedom  co-exist  in  the  unity  of  the 
self  and  its  system  of  behavior. 

There  is  a  natural  causality  and  a  will  causality;  and  these  co¬ 
exist,  not  as  rivals,  but  complications  in  the  process  of  human  moti- 

p 

vat ion  and  decision.  The  option  chosen  is  the  most  strongly  motivated 
among  the  possible  options .3 

7.  The  Basis  of  Understanding 

"The  Christian  message  could  well  afford  to  abandon  many  of  the 
aspects  of  the  traditional  picture  of  the  human  psyche*  -  and  the  faulty 
psychology  derived  from  it.  It  could  greatly  profit  from  the  newer 
psychological  insights  into  the  self's  emergence  in  nature  and  society. 
....  But  it  must  reject  any  and  all  reductions  of  selfhood  to  biological 
and  societal  energy  systems. The  prerequisite  for  a  productive  relation 
to  people  is  respect  and  love.  This  is  important  in  therapy.^ 


A.C.  Cutler.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message,  p.  91 

2.  ibid  p.  92  3..  ibid  p.  94  4.  ibid  p.  95 

5.  "If  the  therapist  believes  that  his  patient  -  and  that  he  himself 

-  are  nothing  but  energy  systems  in  a  natural  process,  which  itself  is 
the  only  ultimate  there  is,  what  then  will  be  his  estimate  of  the 
goals  and  enc&  of  therapy?11 

A.C.  Cutler.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  96 
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11  Christianity 1  s  concern  for  the  health  of  the  whole  man  and 

psychotherapy1 s  goal  of  the  sane  productive  living,  agree  in  many 

important  ways.  If  men  are  to  live  well  they  must  know  themselves  as 

they  are,  and  as  they  may  be.  They  must  be  willingly  oriented  to 

reality  -  and  rational  enough  to  reject  fantasy  and  wishful  thinking 

as  the  shaping  forces  of  their  hopes  and  choices.  Psychotherapy,  as 

a  strictly  empirical  discipline,  can  not  tell  us  what  we  are  -  and 

ought  not  to  tell  us,  we  are  11  nothing  but i11^*  Modern  psychotherapy 

grew  up  with  a  worliview  which,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  needs 

changing,  and  which,  could  be  very  well  changed,  without  sacrificing 

2  3 

the  validity  and  usefulness  of  psychotherapy’ s  practical  wisdom.”  9 
In  recent  times  several  scientists  have  restricted  the  use  of 
psychological  frames  of  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  pathological 
pjepmomina .  Theyhhave  stressed  the  reality  of  genuine  moral  values, 
and  the  highly  integrated  functioning  of  a  fully  developed  moral  conscience 


1. 

A.C.  Outler.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  97 
2.  ibid  p.  98 


3. 

11  Being  born  in  a  so-called  age  of  science,  modern  psychology  was 
confronted  with  a  distorted  picture  of  moral  values  -  distorted  by 
minds  confused  by  decades  of  materialistic  thinking.  It  was  then  im¬ 
possible  for  modern  psychology  to  approach  the  study  of  good  and  evil 
as  affecting  human  behavior  without  being  biased  by  current  prejudices. 
However,  it  is  most  comforting  to  observe  how  these  prejudices  are 
crumbling  one  after  the  other,  as  more  adequate  and  precise  knowledge 
about  the  motivation  of  conduct  is  accumulated.” 

*  Noel  Mailloux  Modern  Psychology  and  Moral  Values. 

Pastoral  Psychology  October  1954  P.  11 
-*  President  of  the  Center  for  Research  in  Human  Relations,  Montreal. 
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as  distinct  from  the  distorted  and  rigid  frames  of  an  infantile  superego. 


8.  Acknowledged  Agreement  between  Representatives  of  Religion  and  Psychiatry. 

Recent  advances  have  been  made  in  the  understanding  of  the  positions 
of  the  clergy  and  the  psychiatrists.  For  two  days  in  May  1954*  thirty 
clergymen  and  psychiatrists  met  at  the  Menninger  Foundation  in  Topeka, 

Kansas,  "to  further  their  understanding  of  each  other* s  beliefs  and  work, 
and  to  clarify  ways  in  which  they  might  collaborate  more  effectively  in 
relieving  mental  suffering”.  Karl  Menninger,  M.D.  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  Conference  participants  5,met  on  the  common  ground  that 
there  is  nothing  incompatable  between  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
those  of  psychiatry,  and  that  a  man’s  relationship  to  God,  no  less  than 

his  relationship  to  other  men  and  to  the  world,  is  relevant  both  in 

•  2 
psychiatry  and  xn  the  ministry  of  religion” . 


1. 


“In  the  moral  sphere  maturity  implies  the  capacity  to  recognize  the 
Good  as  absolute  value,  and  to  see  in  it  the  sufficient  and  principal 
motivation  of  conduct.  Man  can  show  himself  to  be  reasonable  only  in 
the  measure  that  he  achieves  in  himself  the  triumph  of  the  rational  over 
the  irrational,  and  is  capable  of  basing  his  conduct  on  judgments  of 
value  truly  independent,  yet  sustained  by  this  absolute  principle.” 

Noel  Mailloux  Modern  Psycholy  and  Moral  Values  quoted  in 
Pastoral  Psychology,  October  1954*  p.  13 

2. 

A  second  meeting  is  being  planned  for  1955*  Clergy  of  three  major 

faiths  were  among  those  who  signed  the  statement . "Psychiatrists 

attending  the  conference  indicated  that  their  daily  work  with  patients 
requires  understanding  of  the  religious  experience,  and  of  the  teachings 
of  religion.  For  their  part,  the  clergymen  attending,  indicated  that 
their  understanding  of  people  is  enhanced  by  the  insights  of  psychology 
and  psychiatry. .. .They  are  at  work  on  many  common  problems,  and  their 
spheres  of  functions  are  mutually  involved  in  many  respects.  The  sharp 
separation  between  facts  and  value  judgments  is  artificial,  and  prevents 
the  realization  that  the  rich  insights  gained  through  both  religion  and 
psychiatry  are  basically  complementary" . 

S.  Hiltner.  Psychiatry  and  Religion,  quoted  in 

Pastoral  Psychology  December  1954.  pp.Sf. 
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9.  Fundamental  Motifs  in  Christianity  and  Psychiatry. 

There  are  fundamental  motifs  which  are  common  both  to  Christianity 
and  Psychiatry, 

I,  Respect  for  persons.  Rapport  can  only  be  achieved  when  the 
therapist  has  self  knowledge  and  self  respect;  and  a  non- 
exploitive  regard  for  the  patient. 

II.  They  both  recognize  the  interpenetration  of  the  biological 
with  the  psychological. 

III.  The  neurotic  has  his  own  rationale;  through  which  he  makes  an 
effort  to  communicate  as  well  as  to  conceal.  He  fears  re¬ 
jection,  disapprobation,  and  non-support.  Self-knowledge  is 
the  pre-condition  of  cure  and  mental  health. 

IV.  The  method  of  listening  is  fundamental.  The  therapist  must  be 
interested  in  the  person,  and  must  respond  in  empathy  and  in 

V.  intelligent  dialogue.  There  is  a  psycho-dynamic  growth  from 
infancy  to  maturity.  Maturity  comes  through  incredible  complex¬ 
ity.  There  is  an  open  and  growing  edge  always  in  human  life. 

A  neurosis  is  caused  from  defective  or  deviant  development. 

V J  Moralizing  is  out  of  place  in  the  counseling  or  therapeutic 
situation.  True  morality  comes  from  an  inner  freely  willed 
set  of  actions,  with  value  judgments  derived  from  within  the 
self,  under  the  power  of  self-acceptance  and  self-approval. 
Certain  forms  of  worship  are  too  often  used  to  reinforce  a 
flagging  moral  endeavor  and  to  attain  imposed  standards  of 
conduct.  Jesus  challenged  men  to  arrive  at  moral  values  within 
themselves,  coming  from  true  self-acceptance  and  self-assertion, 
grounded  in  love  and  devotion  to  God. 
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VII.  Projection  is  in  much  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  Many 
maladjustments  are  projected,  and  our  values  attributed  to  God. 
Inspiration  and  activity  in  religion  are  not  enough;  there  must 
be  inner  changes  as  well.  Here  is  where  psychiatry  can  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  Christianity. 

VIII.  There  must  be  a  distinction  between  the  false  and  the  authentic 
in  religious  feeling  and  decision. 

IX.  Love  is  the  sovereign  virtue;  that  is,  an  outgoing  concern  and 
loyalty  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  loved  one. 

The  aim  of  Psychotherapy  is  self-knowledge,  self-acceptance,  and 
self-expression.  In  this  it  is  a  most  important  ally  for  the  Christian 
ministry  to  the  whole  man,  in  his  health  and  salvation. 


1. 


A.  C.  Outler,  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  23-37 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  THINKING 
IN  THE  PAST  HALF  CENTURY. 

1.  Introduction 

The  Christian  Church  has  always  thought  of  the  cure  of  souls  as 
being  of  major  importance.  In  this  cure  of  souls,  the  Church  has  used 
the  methods  which  seemed  to  prove  most  effective.  If  these  methods 
have  changed  throughout  the  ages,  it  is  because,  either  better  methods 
have  been  found,  or  the  methods  used  were  found  to  be  inadequate. 
Psychology  today  offers  great  assistance  to  the  physician  of  the  soul. 
Yet  we  find  that  psychological  thinking  itself  has  undergone  vast 
changes.  There  are  various  schools  of  thought,  each  with  its  adherents 
though  perhaps  there  are  no  psychologists  today  who  adhere  to  the 
mechanistic  theory  of  psychology. 

In  order  that  the  pastor  may  recognize  these  different  phases  of 
psychological  thought,  and  be  able  to  deal  with  the  proponents  of  these 
ideas  when  they  are  presented;  and  yet  be  assured  in  his  own  mind  that 
his  own  Christian  faith  agrees  with  the  most  recent  developments;  we 
shall  very  briefly  outline  the  various  phases  of  psychological  thinking. 


The  Rev.  H.J.S.  Guntrip,  BA.BD.,  psychotherapist  at  Leeds  Medical 
School  Department  of  Psychiatry,  and  Lecturer  in  Pastoral  Psychology 
at  Yorkshire  United  Independent  College,  also  serving  as  examiner  in 
Psychology  at  London  University  (1951)  has  written  a  book,  “Psychology 
for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers."  In  his  experience  as  a  minister  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  ordained  in  1928,  and  in  his  present  position 
he  has  bridged  the  two  professions  of  religion  and  psychiatry. 

("The  Author",  flyleaf  of  the  book).  The  outline  in  this  chapter,  and 
ensuing  pages  follows  his  book. 
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2.  The  Mechanistic  Phase. 

The  "mental  atomism"  of  the  Associationist  Psychology  was 
mechanistic.  It  conceived  of  the  mind,  not  as  a  system,  of  forces,  but 
as  a  collection  of  units.  Sensations  and  perceptions,  images  and  ideas, 
were  strung  together  like  beads  on  a  string,  or  fitted  together  like  the 
bits  of  a  mosaic  picture.  There  was  no  dynamic  self  in  action,  to  possess 
the  ideas,  and  the  psychology  of  emotion  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
non-existent. 

3.  The  Biological  Phase. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  study  of  emotion 
and  impulse  took  precedence  over  the  study  of  cognition.  The  individual 
was  no w  a  reality  as  he  acted  and  reacted  knowirgly  with  his  environment. 

He  was  recognized  as  a  living  organism,  motivated  entirely  by  instinct. 
When  these  instinctual  drives  clashed  with  the  environment  -  the  social 
organization  in  which  the  individual  found  himself  -  conflicts  were  set 
up  within  the  psyche.  So  he  became  frustrated  end  anxious,  or  "inhibited" 

Though  there  have  been  various  lists  of  instincts  given  by  psycho¬ 
logists  (l),  two  instincts  stand  out,  with  another  two  instincts  "hovering 
about" . 

1.  Sex,  or  love,  or  the  life  instinct. 

2.  Aggression,  or  hate,  or  the  death  instinct. 

3.  Self-preservation,  or  the  hunger  instinct. 

4.  The  fear  instinct. 


1.  McDougall  listed  fourteen  instincts.  However  this  list  did  not 
establish  itself. 

Freud’s  theory  of  instincts  passed  through  three  stages. 

p.  150  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 
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However  most  psychologists  of  this  school  favor  the  division  of  “love 
and  hate”,  (l) 

4.  The  Sociological  Phase. 

The  “instinct  theory"  is  under  fire  even  within  the  Freudian  ranks. 
Today  there  are  modifications  of  this  view. 

a.  Under  the  influence  of  Malanie  Klein  the  view  that  childhood 
experiences  with  parents,  coupled  with  the  instinctual  drives 
make  up  personality  traits,  is  to  the  fore  in  psychological 
investigation. 

b.  Other  psychologists,  such  as  Erich  Fromm  and  Karen  Horney  reject 
instinct  completely,  and  hold  that  the  character  and  personality 
of  the  individual  is  “shaped  solely  by  cultural,  including 
family,  environment".  (2) 


1.  To  some  psychologists,  self-preservation  operates  as  the  “need  to 
maintain  bodily  existence,  either  through  the  satisfaction  of  the 
appetites,  or  the  warding  off  of  danger  when  fear  stirs.  Fear,  the 
affect  associated  with  this  instinct,  invades  the  working  of  the 
other  two,  and  neurosis  arises.  This  simple  scheme  of  a  trinity 

of  basic  biological  drives  that  are  hereditary,  innate  in  our 
constitutional  makeup,  and  endowed  with  their  own  energy,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  press  relentlessly  for  satisfaction  and  will  take  no 
ultimate  denial,  proved  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  creation  of  a 
really  effective  psychotherapy.  Many  cures  have  been  wrought,  and 
much  suffering  relieved,  by  analysis  carried  out  on  these  theoretical 
assumptions. 

p.  150;  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 

2.  ibid  151.  Continuing:^  "What  Freud  calls  instincts,  Karen  Horney 
calls  ’eumpulsive  character-trends’  culturally  conditioned,  The 
difficulty  with  Karen  Horney’s  views  is  that,  while  they  provide 
a  fascinating  and  detailed  anaylsis  of  adult  character  problems, 
these  are  not  related  in  a  clear  way  to  the  psycho-dynamics  of 
infancy,  nor  to  any  fundamental  theory  of  personality-structure  of 

a  kind  that  could  relate  character  to  the  biological  aspect  of  human 
nature....  Psychotherapy  is  moving  into  a  sociological  phase,  where 
’ human  relationships’  are  over-shadowing  the  idea  of  ’instincts’, 
and  so  at  last  the  really  important  question  is  being  brought  to 
the  front,  that  of  man  as  a  person" .  (e.g.  Dr.  W.R.D.  Fairbairn, 

in  "International  Journal  of  Psycho-Analysis,  Vol.  XXII  Parts  3  and  4, 
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5.  The  Personal  Itegration  Phase. 


Following  the  lead  given  by  C.  Jung,  some  psychologists,  R.  May, 

F.  Kunkel,  and  others,  have  realized  that  man  is  more  than  an  animal.  He 
has  many  counterparts  in  the  animal  world.  He  himself  has  the  potential 
to  work  toward  what  Jung  calls  the  ''prospective  goal  of  personality".  (1) 


1.  p.  156  :  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 

human  being  still  has  his  organic  aspect,  just  as  he  has  his  physical 
and  chemical  aspects;  but  in  the  evolutionary  process  the  lower' under¬ 
goes  a  real  transformation,  even  transmutation,  at  the  higher  stage.... 
man*... is  a  person,  and  the  organic  has  become  something  different  at 
the  human  level  from  what  it  was  at  the  animal  level”.  P.  152  ibid, 

"♦...The  organismal  theory  provides  us  with  the  principle  which  enables 
us  to  move  on  to  the  personal  theory.  A  mechanical  whole  is  merely  a 
group  of  units  side  by  side,  each  remaining  in  the  whole,  just  as  it 
was  outside  it.  The  nature  of  the  parts  determines  the  nature  of  the 

whole . In  an  organic  whole  the  opposite  is  true;  here  it  is  the 

nature  of  the  whole  that  determines  the  parts.  An  organism  is  an  entity 
that  has  its  own  peculiar  and  individual  pattern,  its  own  particular 
structural  wholeness  which  cannot  be  altered  without  the  organism 
ceasing  to  be  what  it  is."  p.  152.  ibid. 

"From  this  standpoint  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  next  move  from 
the  organism  to  the  person.  A  person  is  a  structural  whole  of  a  higher 
order  than  an  organism,  and  cannot  be  understood  solely  in  terms  of 

biological  concepts  such  as  instinct,  organ  pleasure,  or  relaxation  of 
tension.  Whatever  aggression  and  sex  stand  for  as  instincts  at  the 
animal  level,  they  undergo  a  profound  change  of  nature  and  significance 

at  the  personal  level . Since  the  personal  whole  is  more  than  the 

simply  organic  whole,  what  superficially  appears  to  be  the  same  thing 

in  both,  must  in  fact  be  different."  p.  153 f  ibid. 

"Biological  thinking,  necessary  in  its  proper  place  when  organisms  are 
being  studied,  is  disastrous  when  applied  to  the  psychological  and 
sociological  field  to  the  life  of  human  beings  as  persons”.  P.156  ibid. 

"Psychodynamic  theory  must  be  rebuilt  on  the  assumption  that  the  human 
being  is  an  organism  of  a  special  type. .. .potentially  a  person,  and  whose 
development  consists  in,  and  is  motivated  by,  the  striving  to  actualize 
that  potentiality,  to  become  a  personality.  A  human  being  is  not 
motivated  by  a  quesc.  for  instinctual  pleasures,  but  by  a  need  to  achieve 
what  Jung  calls,  'The  prospective  goal  of  personality"1,  p.  156  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERSON. 

1.  The  Personality  Theory 

The  personality  theory  takes  into  account  the  truths  of  the  other 
theories  in  psychological  development.  Man  has  certain  physical 
characteristics  inherent  in  his  makeup.  He  has  drives  which  must  be 
directed,  and  sometimes  drastically  curtailed.  He  is  influenced  by 
his  environment,  especially  by  his  childhood  relationships  with  his 
parents  (or  other  adults  who  came  within  his  range  of  experience). 
However  he  has  the  potential  to  becomes  an  integrated  personality. 

It  is  the  disintegration,  or  rather  the  failure  to  find  integration 
which  makes  for  the  breakdown  of  personality,  (l). 

In  studying  the  aspects  of  personality  we  find  that  three  character¬ 
istics  are  uppermost.  They  are,  self-consciousness,  rationality  (or 
objectivity),  and  mutuality.  (2) 


1.  11  The  real  psychic  drama  of  human  life  is  the  struggle  to  become  an 
integrated  personality,  a  mature  individual,  so  that  the  personal 
life  of  relationship  with  other  persons  can  be  lived;  while  only 
in  seeking  to  sustain  personal  relationships  can  the  individual  be 
fulfilled  and  become  himself  a  person." 

p.  157  i  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 

"The  attempt  to  understand  appetitive  compulsions  only  on  a  basis 
of  libidinal  pleasure-wishes  makes-fgenuine  interpretation  of  these 
behavior  phenomina  impossible,  and  holds  up  the  cure  of  neurosis. 
That  is  why  the  need  to  substitute  personal  for  biological  thinking 
is  becoming  imperative",  p.  158  ibid. 

2.  J.  Macmurray;  Interpreting  the  Universe:  p.  136f. 

Quoted  p.  158:  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers, 

H.  Guntrip. 

Further:  J.  Macmurray  Reason  and  Emotion:  pp.  19f. 
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2.  Self-consciousness . 

Self-consciousness  is  a  characteristic  of  human  personality 
development.  The  animal  is  conscious  of  the  external  world*  and  so 
can  adapt  to  it.  The  baby  is  conscious  of  its  environment  and  so 
can  respond  to  it.  Adults  have  a  consciousness  when  they  dream.  But 
self-consciousness  must  be  in  the  realm  of  being  aware  that  we  are 
conscious  of  ourselves  in  the  world.  Me  know  that  we  are  related  to 
the  world  about  us.  And  we  also  become  aware  of  ourselves.  The  human 
is  able  to  "get  outside  himself  and  look  inward11.  That  is*  he  can  judge 
himself  as  to  his  past*  and  present*  and  can  plan  actions  in  the  future 
according  to  internalized  standards.  Jung  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
really  determining  motive  of  the  psychic  life  of  a  human  being.  It  is 
the  inescapable  and  ineradicable  urge  to  become  and  to  fulfil  oneself 
as  a  person,  (l) 

3.  Rationality  or  Objectivity. 

Rationality  or  Objectivity  is  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  outer 
world  in  contrast  to  ourselves.  We  react  according  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  outer  world.  For  instance*  to  fear  a  lion  is  to  act  rationally, 
because  objectively  our  fear  is  in  relationship  to  the  thing  to  be  feared. 
But  to  fear  that  a  mouse  may  attack  us  and  do  bodily  harm  is  not  justi- 
ied,  and  is  to  act  irrationally. 


1. 

^Unfortunately,  however,  Jung’s  treatment  of  this  is  too  subjective; 
he  does  not  show  how  integration  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  good 
object-relationships . 11 

p.  160  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 
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There  are  times  when  through  ignorance  we  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  the  total  situation,  and  so  we  shall  be  unable  to  act  with 
complete  rationality.  The  processes  of  education  enable  us  to  grasp 
the  reality  of  the  external  world,  and  to  explore  its  parts,  as  yet 
unknown  to  us.  Objectivity  must  go  on  to  a  universal  view  of  existence, 
and  thus  to  include  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  and  psychic 
aspects  of  experience. 

4.  Mutuality. 

Mutuality  is  the  personal  relationship  with  other  human  beings,  in 
which  we  value  them  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  not  for  what  bene¬ 
fit  we  may  receive  from  our  associations  with  them.  When  we  use  another 
human  being,  we  treat  him  as  a  tool,  a  thing;  and  our  relationship  is 
not  mutual,  but  on  the  material  plane.  We  may  co-operate  with  him  for 
a  common  purpose,  even  when  there  is  no  friendship  with  him.  But  then 
we  are  both  only  complementary  functions  in  an  organization,  and  sustain 
only  organic  relationship .  In  both  of  these  relationships  then,  we  are 
unable  to  realize  our  full  personal  maturity,  for  we  are  less  than 
personal  ourselves.  Again,  when  our  own  nature  is  divided  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  inner  conflicts,  we  are  incapable  of  entering  into  fully 
personal  relationships.  For  in  such  instances  we  are  working  off  our 
private  problems  on  others,  and  11  using  them  as  foils  for  our  own  anxiety- 
ridden  minds” . 

When  we  fail  to  achieve  genuine  mutuality  in  personal  relationships, 
then  ” appetitive  compulsion  symbolizes  our  reaching  after  personal 
relationship”,  (l) 


1. 

”As  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  sexual  compulsions.  It  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  inwardly  isolated  from  other  people,  who  has  no 
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Two  people  are  friends  because  they  love  one  another.  That  is  all 
that  you  can  say  about  it.  There  is  no  ulterior  motive.  All  other 
values  are  transcended  in  this  relationship.  Each  can  be  himself 
wholly  and  completely,  and  thus  his  very  existence  has  significance. 

5.  Complete  Personality. 

One  may  recognize  and  enjoy  bodily  pleasures,  and  should  find  methods 
whereby  life  is  exhilerated  at  times.  But  he  must  realize  that  this  is 
not  the  goal  of  his  existence.  Rather  it  is  only  as  he  recognizes  the 
threefold  aspect  of  his  personality,  that  he  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
physical  pleasures  of  the  monent. 

When  a  person  is  able  to  face  life  rationally,  and  self-consciously 
to  be  aware  of  his  own  worth,  and  to  mean  something  to  another  person, 
then  he  has  found  the  process  whereby  full  personality  is  achieved. 

We  may  anticipate  here  to  show  how  our  Christian  faith  operates  in 
this  process.  Objectively  we  face  the  fact  of  our  incompleteness,  and 
self-consciously  we  know  that  we  are  out  of  harmony  with  God.  In  Christ 
we  are  shown  the  way  to  find  fellowship  with  God,  through  confession, 
repentance,  and  Divine  forgiveness.  We  find  that  we  are  of  value  to  God, 


genuine  flow  of  sympathetic,  friendly  feelings  towards  others,  who 
cannot  really  love,  who  is  driven  desparately  to  clutch  at  physical 
contact  to  make  up  for  the  inability  to  achieve  emotional  rapport. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  individual  has  inhibited  all  emotional 
response  and  physical  impulse  with  it,  he  may  fall  back  on  purely 
intellectual  intercourse  which  is  impersonal,  and  concerned  with  ideas 
rather  than  with  people. .. .intellectual  interests  may  give  an  illusory 
sense  of  still  maintaining  human  contacts. .. .A  person  is  a  being,  who 
is  self-conscious,  objective  or  rational,  who  realizes  his  essential 

nature  as  personal  in  mutual  relationship  with  other  persons.” 

pp.  l6lf  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers  :  H.  Guntrip. 
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and  so  we  find  our  own  worth.  As  we  grox^  in  Christian  life  our  relation¬ 
ship  with  God  becomes  that  of  communion,  fellowship,  which  is  mutuality. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  God  that  we  become  aware  of  our  true  selves,  are  able 
to  view  life  objectively,  and  to  find  the  mutuality  with  mankind  that 
makes  for  complete  personality. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  ASPECTS  of  the  NORMAL  PSYCHIC  LIFE. 

Three  aspects  make  up  the  normal  psychic  life.  These  are 
conation  (the  will  to  live),  feeling,  and  cognition  (thinking). 

1.  Conation:  the  will  to  live. 

The  conative  aspect  of  the  psychic  life  is  dominant  in  all  normal 
people.  It  expresses  itself  in  both  thinking  and  feeling,  and  in  the 
functions  of  the  body.  The  body  and  mind  must  work  together  in  harmony 
for  the  person  to  live  at  his  fullest  capacity,  (l) 

2.  Feeling. 

“Feeling  is  primarily  an  extravert  response  to  objects  or  situations 
in  the  environment,  as  the  basic  emotions  of  fear,  anger,  and  tenderness 
clearly  show1 2 3*  .(2)  Two  aspects,  "self-assertion"  and  "affection"  are 
found  in  feeling.  Feeling  is  intimately  bound  up  with  thinking.  Neither 
can  function  separately.  They  constitute  a  "bi-polarity"  of  functions. 

3 •  Cognition:  thinking . 

"Thinking. .. .is  an  introvert  manifestation;  when  we  come  up  against 
a  difficulty  and  have  not  got  an  automatic  or  spontaneous  response 
available,  we  retire  into  ourselves,  and  think  out  what  we  should  do.8 
The  two  parts  to  thinking,  are  observation  and  judgment.  (3). 


1.  "With  the  bodily  functions  go  organic  needs  whose  satisfaction  is 
necessary  primarily  for  physical  survival.  With  the  psychic 
functions  go  personality  needs  whose  satisfaction  is  necessary  for 
meaningful  living". 

p.  167  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 


2.  ibid. 

3.  ibid. 
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4.  Functions  of  the  Psychic  Life 

The  will  to  live  operates  through  the  feeling  and  thinking  aspects 
of  the  psychic  life.  Thinking  and  feeling  are  themselves  bound  together. 
But  each  is  itself  divided:  feeling,  into  self-assertion  and  affection; 
and  thinking,  into  observation  and  judgment.  The  development  of  the 
thinking  functions  makes  possible  the  attainment  of  self-consciousness, 
rationality,  and  mutual  relationships,  “thus  raising  the  organic  ps?/-che 
to  the  level  of  the  person11 .  (l) 

In  the  normal  working  of  the  personality  we  find  an  integrated  and 
harmonious  co-operative  functioning  of  these  four  aspects  of  the  psyche  - 
self-assertion  and  affection,  observation  and  judgment  -  “working  out 
its  purposes  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  body,  with  its  senses, 
appetites,  and  motor  mechanisms  in  the  quest  for  integration  and  personal 
relationship" .  ( 2 ) 


"There  is  something  cautious,  defensive  about  thinking.  It  is  not  a 
free  and  open  response  to  life,  and  to  see  that,  is  important  for 
the  understanding  of  one  of  the  main  ways  in  which  we  try  to  deal 
with  the  conflicts  in  our  personality,  viz.  by  retreating  from 
immediate  emotional  experience  in  contact  with  our  world,  into 
abstract  intellectual  life" . 

p.  16?  :  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 
1.  p.  172  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  UNDERMINING  OF  -  or  -  FAILURE  TO  ACHIEVE 
THE  INTEGRATED  PERSONALITY 

1.  Insecurity 

In  the  last  chapter  we  described  the  various  component  parts  of 
the  psyche,  and  how  through  harmonious  integration,  the  thinking 
function  works  to  raise  the  human  organism  to  the  level  of  the  person. 
However  this  integrated  and  harmonious  operation  of  the  psyche  depends 
upon  the  feeling  of  security  by  the  individual.  When  the  individual  is 
faced  with  insecurity,  danger,  or  threats  of  any  kind,  then  fear  arises. 

A  profound  change  takes  place  in  the  psychic  functions,  and  disintegrating 
factors  are  produced.  One  might  say  the  psyche  functions  11  abnormally”, 
except  that  it  is  so  common  as  to  be  accepted  as  almost  the  norm  of 
human  experience.  No  one  has  achieved  the  complete  harmonious  inte¬ 
gration  which  we  could  call  the  ideal  normal  pattern  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  this  realm  that  Christ  stands  unique  psychologically  in 
His  atisinment  of  that  harmonious  integration.  This  He  shared  with  His 
followers . 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  psychic  development  whether  or  not 
the  dangers  sensed  are  real.  If  the  danger  is  real,  temporary,  and 
external,  the  well  integrated  adult  will  for  a  time  consciously  lay 
aside  the  affectionate  response,  and  self-assertion  will  come  to  the 
fore.  This  in  itself  is  a  healthy  response.  Meanwhile  the  thinking 
function  takes  charge,  both  to  observe  the  situation,  to  pass  judgment, 
and  to  direct  appropriate  response.  When  the  danger  has  passed,  the 
affectionate  aspect  of  the  psyche  again  operates. 
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However  prolonged  attacks  of  danger,  or  threats  which  cannot  be 
adequately  dealt  with  by  the  thinking  process,  make  for  dislocation  of 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  psyche,  and  unpredictable  reactions  may 
take  place.  We  shall  find  that  in  such  situations  the  individual 
responds  according  to  patterns  established  previously,  perhaps  as  far 
back  as  childhood. 

The  problem  is  aggravated  when  the  personality  has  been  seriously 
disturbed  in  early  life.  When  he  fails  to  find  security  in  infancy  his 
whole  future  is  clouded.  A.  later  chapter  will  discuss  how  this  operates 
during  infancy  and  childhood.  Such  an  individual  grows  up  anxiety-ridden, 
and  is  on  the  defensive  all  the  time.  He  feels  that  the  world  about  him 
is  hostile  and  -unfriendly.  Ho  function  can  operate  in  a  healthy  way. 

So  11  internal  psychic  conflict  and  disintegration  of  the  personality 
proceed  by  clearly  definable  stages'1 .  When  experiences  in  infancy  are 
unloving  and  harsh,  integration  is  prevented  from  taking  place, 

2.  Appearance  of  conflict  . 

The  first  conflict  appears  in  the  emotional,  feeling  aspect  of 
life.  "Normal  self-assertion  grows  into  a  permanent,  compulsive, 
aggressive  attitude,  and  deepens  into  hate",  because  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  can  only  over-assert  himself  in  what  he  feels  to  be  a  danger 
situation.  He  grows  irritable,  resentful,  sees  threats  where  there 
are  none;  is  jealous,  hostile,  suspicious,  oversensitive,  bad-tempered."  (l) 
He  tries  to  batter  down  opposition  and  to  frighten  off  criticism,  whether 
it  is  there  or  not.  Thus  he  wears  himself  out  emotionally,  mentally. 


1.  p.  173  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 
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and  often  physically,  in  his  war  with  the  universe.  Of  course,  he 
loses  what  human  sympathy  he  might  have  had,  and  his  insecurity  deepens. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tries  to  win  the  favor  of  others,  his 
natural  capacity  for  affection  is  turned  into  a  x^reak  compliance.  He 
gives  in,  and  gives  way  to  others,  flattering  rather  than  challenging 
them.  His  character  is  thus  gradually  undermined;  he  comes  to  feel 
inferior,  and  so  is  unable  to  cope  x^ith  the  realities  of  life. 

Both  the  reactions  of  aggression  and  of  weak  compliance  are  un¬ 
acceptable  to  other  individuals.  So  the  sufferer,  tossed  to  and  fro 
in  his  vacillations,  n generates  an  ever-increasing  and  incapacitating 
anxiety-state”.  (1)  This  anxiety-state,  due  to  the  basic  conflict 
in  the  emotional  life,  becomes  so  great  in  time  that  the  mind  is  driven 
to  “drastic  measures  of  self-defense”.  First  of  all,  the  individual 
usually  puts  the  emotional  under  judgment.  Conscience  condemns, 
aggression  is  bad,  compliance  is  cowardly;  both  must  be  repressed. 

The  whole  of  the  emotional  life  is  crushed  under  morbid  guilt  feelings. 

3 .  Formation  of  neurosis. 

How  another  stage  develops.  Judgment  having  condemned  both  aggression 
and  compliance,  is  itself  condemned.  It  withdraws  from  the  scene  of 


1.  “Karen  Horney  has  described  the  primary  disintegration  in  the 

neurotic  character  as  the  conflict  between  compromise  and  aggression. 
This  is  the  basic  problem  of  every  neurosis. ..  .the  result  is  • . . .  (an) 
underdevelopment  of  normal  healthy  emotional  capacities,  and  often 
an  apparently  complete  sinking  of  one  ofthe  two  necessary  sides  of 
the  emotional  organization.  Neither  side  can  be  normal;  but  whieh- 
ever  side  is  most  suppressed  is  inevitably  compulsively  sought  after, 
though  in  blind  uncomprehending  ways.” 

pp.  1731  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 
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action;  leaving  the  individual  to  take  refuge  in  the  observer  function. 

He  now  becomes  a  spectator  rather  than  an  actor  in  life.  But  the  human 
cannot  remain  detached  and  isolated.  Caught  in  a  vicious  circle,  he  con¬ 
demns  himself  for  distorting  the  four  normal  psychic  functions.  The 
feelings  of  self-assertion  and  affection  have  been  distorted  to  aggression 
and  compliance.  The  thinking  functions  of  observation  and  judgment,  have 
brought  him  to  retreat,  rather  than  helping  him  to  face  life  realistically 
and  rationally. 

The  final  stage  is  now  set  for  the  last  development  of  the  neurosis: 
"a  desparate  retreat  from  the  unendurably  contradictory  and  anxious 
psychic  life,  in  its  totality,  into  the  body;  and  then  physical  nervous 
breakdown  occurs",  (l) 

4.  The  unconscious. 

These  reactions  are  often  unaccountable  to  the  individual  concerned. 
His  conduct  is  compulsively  determined  by  motives,  feelings,  impulses, 
of  which  he  has  no  awareness  at  the  time.  He  was  once  aware  of  them, 
and  may  be  aware  of  them  at  a  later  time.  But  at  the  moment  of  action 


1,  p.  175  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 

"The  sufferer  gives  himself  serious,  and  often  acutely  painful 
symptoms  as  a  distraction  from  the  still  more  painful  mental  con¬ 
flicts.  It  may  be  seen  why  the  sufferer  from  a  neurosis  has  a  just 
claim  on  our  sympathy  and  patient  understanding.  He  cannot  solve 
his  problems  himself,  though  he  spends  all  his  strength  :■  trying 
to  do  so.  He  must  have  expert  help  of  the  kind  that  analyses  the 
complex  manifestations  of  his  character-contradictions,  and  helps 
him  by  insight  to  break  the  vicious  circle  that  has  led  him  ever 
deeper  into  the  mire.  The  aim  of  psychotherapy  is  to  eliminate  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  character  structure,  and  to  set  going  the  process  of 
integration;  but  this  is  also  the  aim  of  religious  teaching,  and 
an  important  goal  of  religious  experience,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
salvation  and  inward  peace.  We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  the 
relationship  of  moral  and  religious  education  and  the  process  of 
psychological  integration." 
p.  1?6  ibid. 
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these  are  not  in  conscious  awareness,  and  cannot  easily  be  brought 
there.  The  unconscious  mind  which  has  stored  up  all  the  impulses, 
motives,  repressions,  as  well  as  the  expressions  of  the  past,  now  in¬ 
fluences  the  conscious  mind.  The  conscious  mind  then  "registers  con¬ 
clusions  unconsciously  arrived  at",  (l) 

"The  unconscious  comes  into  being  in  the  course  of  our  development 
as  a  collection  of  unwanted  mental  contents  ejected  from  consciousness; 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  ’suppressed  and  ignored  character-traits’." 

We  tend  to  shut  our  eyes  to  emotional  problems,  and  to  evade  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  our  own  attitudes,  desires,  and  motives,  when  either  we  do 
not  approve  of  them  or  fear  that  others  wou}.d  disapprove. 

5.  Repression. 

Thus  repression  comes  into  play  in  our  youngest  months  of  life, 

"because  as  yet  the  ego  is  too  weak  to  deal  constructively  with  its 
emotional  and  mental  problems".  So  throughout  life  there  is  a  hidden 
"backstage"  self  which  is  insecure,  restless,  discontent,  and  turbulent .(2) 
The  repressed  individual  thus  is  filled  with  aggressive,  loveless,  anti¬ 
social  attitudes.  He  is  ego-centric,  full  of  undischarged  hate. 


1*  There  may  be  a  good  use  of  the  unconscious  in  this  very  process. 
Where  the  psychic  life  is  in  an  integrated  harmonious  condition,  or 
where  disturbances  are  for  the  time  at  a  minimum,  problems  may  find 
solution,  insights  may  be  gained,  and  periods  of  "inspiration"  may 
find  their  way  into  conscious  thought.  Thus,  often  after  a  night’s 
sleep,  one  finds  the  "answer"  to  questions,  or  has  creative  ideas, 
"never  thought  of  before". 

2.  Energy  has  to  be  expended  to  keep  this  "hidden,  repressed,  or  find 
disguised  outlets  for  it,  and  the  result  is  an  unhealthy  dualism  in 
the  personality.  Jung  has  described  this  by  the  terms  "persona" 
and  ’shadow’;  the  persona  being  the  actor’s  mask  of  the  social  self 
presented(to  the  world,  and  the  shadow  being  the  socially  unaccept¬ 
able  self^  the  darkened  hidden  self  behind  the  scenes.  The  persona 
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6.  The  possible  contrast. 

These  are  the  recurring  themes  in  the  neurotic  character*  In 
contrast  to  this  state,  psychotherapy  presents  the  possibility  of  the 
healthy  personality,  which  is  morally  sound,  because  self-assertion 
and  affection  are  integrated  into  a  wholesome  blend  of  strong  sympathy 
and  firm  friendliness,  for  which  "love  is  the  true  word'*  .  (l) 

This  is  also  a  part  the  picture  portrayed  by  the  Christian  faith. 

The  processes  of  Christianity  are  aimed  at  the  production  of  complete 
personality.  "We  shall  presently  see  reason  to  believe  that  psychological 
integration  and  religious  peace  are  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing."  (2). 

"Fear  and  love  are  the  only  really  incompatible  opposites,  and  they 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  clear  ethical  choice,  between  the  selfish 
and  hostile  attitudes  founded  on  fear,  and  the  altruistic,  generous, 
sympathetic  attitudes  that  are  the  expression  of  love.  That  ethical 
choice  is  necessary  to  the  process  of  integration."  (3) 

Christianity  calls  for  an  "either  -  or"  between  hate  and  love. 

There  is  a  clear  choice  between  the  bad  and  the  good.  There  is  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  aggressive  ,  selfish,  hateful,  anti-social  attitudes. 


and  shadow  are  in  violent  conflict.  Thus  if  the  conscious  persona  is 
’good,  compliant,  overgenerous ,  self-effacing,  quiet,  tame’,  the  uncon¬ 
scious  will  be  ’bad’,  aggressive,  hostile,  resentful,  demanding.  If 
the  persona  has  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  stem  conscience,  the 
shadow  will  be  anti-social,  rebellious,  destructive." 
p.  180  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 

1.  p.  183  ibid.  2.  p.  186  ibid.  3.  p.  188  ibid. 

"Neurosis  in  its  medical  and  psychological  aspects  is  the  symptom 
picture  of  the  central  drama  of  human  life,  the  struggle  of  fear,  hate, 
and  love  for  the  mastery  in  the  soul."  p.  186  ibid. 
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and  the  call  to  “love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’*  • 

Thus  the  psychotherapist’s  call  to  integration,  and  the  Christian  call 
to  love  approach  a  similar  goal. 

"Looked  at  psychiatrically  that  is  identical  with  the  transition 
from  disease  to  health. .. .looked  at  religiously,  it  is  surely  the  same 
thing  as  the  redemption  from  sin,  pride,  hate,  lovelessness,  and  self¬ 
ishness,  which  is  called  ’salvation*."  (i) 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  interpretation  at  this  point.  Psychiatry 
may  reveal  the  process  by  which  the  fully  integrated  life  may  be  achieved. 
It  does  not  provide  that  way  beyond  aiding  the  individual  concerned  to 
accept  his  past  and  to  deal  realistically  with  his  present.  Beyond 
that  is  Christian  faith  in  which  the  individual  finds  God.  Christianity 
alone  give  the  reality  to  the  process.  Only  in  God  can  this  peace  be 
realized  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  be  found. 


1.  pp.  201f.  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  H.  Guntrip. 

"The  correlation  of  the  two  concepts  of  integration  and  religious 
peace  has  been  made  by  Carl  Jung,  who,  of  all  psychiatrists, 
probably  has  the  profoundest  intuitive  insight  into  these  quest¬ 
ions."  p.  202  ibid. 

"The  dualism  of  love  and  hate  can  admit  of  no  compromise. .. .to  the 
psychologist  fear,  anxiety,  and  insecurity  arise,  or  do  not  arise, 
in  the  sphere  of  our  personal  relationships,  and  a  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  is  the  supreme  personal  relationship,  in  which  alone 
full  security  is  found,  ar  personal  relationship  with  the  ultimate 
reality,  God.  All  lesser  personal  relationships  cannot  be  other 
than  reflections  of  the  ultimate  one.*1 
pp.  202f  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


SOME  CHARACTER  TRAITS 

1.  Jealousy 

The  jealous  person  feels  incomplete  in  himself,  and  is  afraid 
of  losing  someone  who  is  necessary  to  his  happiness.  Such  people, 
says  Karen  Horney,  are  "victims  of  neurotic  competitiveness'1 . 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  “inter-dependence  and  mutual 
stimulation"  which  is  quite  normal.  We  are  all  dependent  upon  each 
other;  and  the  “independent"  person  who  seeks  to  live  aloof  shows 
signs  of  neurotic  behavior.  There  are  many  mutual  relationships 
into  which  one  may  enter,  and  thereby  the  personality  will  be  en¬ 
riched.  The  supreme  case  of  mutuality  and  interdependence  is  that 
of  the  marriage  relationship. 

2.  Projection 

In  projection  the  person  criticizes  in  someone  else  the  faults 
which  are  unconsciously  bothersome  to  himself.  If  we  look  at  the  world 
through  grey-tinted  glasses,  the  world  to  us  looks  grey  and  dull. 

Until  we  learn  to  look  objectively  at  life,  our  judgments  of  other 
people  may  fundamentally  be  colored  by  our  own  state  of  mind  -  even 
changing  as  our  own  attitudes  to  life  vary  from  mood  to  mood. 

We  are  likely  to  concentrate  on  one  aspect  of  another1 s  character 
which  concerns  us.  We  feel  intolerant  about  that  same  fault  in  ourselves, 
and  so  we  a^e  quick  to  recognize  it  in  others.  Other  people  may  not 
notice  it,  yet  to  us  it  stands  out,  we  wonder  why  others  cannot  see 
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it,  yes  to  us  it  stands  out,  obscuring  our  appreciation  of  any  good 
quality  in  the  particular  person*  We  then  find  relief  in  finding  that 
someone  else  has  this  same  fault,  -which  unconsciously  we  know  is  in  our¬ 
selves*  Now  we  can  attack  that  fault,  for  there  it  is,  in  that  person! 

In  time  we  may  become  actually  blind  to  our  own  failings,  and  let  our¬ 
selves  see  these  faults  only  in  others. 

In  extreme  cases  we  resort  to  projection  to  eject  out  of  our 
system  something  that  has  been  repressed  since  childhood,  and  may  be 
hidden  in  the  unconscious.  Also  symbolism  may  be  used,  and  we  externalize 
all  badness.  The  world  is  evil,  we  are  good.  The  internal  critic  will 
give  no  peace j  but  until  we  are  aware  of  the  malady,  we  refuse  to  bear 
the  sting  of  self-rebuke.  So  we  indignantly  repudiate  any  faults  with 
which  we  may  b©  charged.  But  w©  can  turn  the  fury  on  that  fault  so  long 
as  w©  can  spot  it  in  other  people.  (Matthew  7:3).  Further,  w©  excuse 
ourselves,  or  at  least  we  intend  to  mend  the  fault,  but  we  are  not  so 
ready  to  excuse  others.  Tfe  can  be  quit©  tolerant  of  faults  In  others, 
provided  these  faults  are  not  also  our  own. 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  dare  not  evaluate  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  other  people.  But  such  ©valuation  must  be  done  objectively. 
This  can  be  done  so  long  as ■  self-awareness  remains. 


3.  Intro jection 

Introjection  is  the  opposite  to  projection.  The  adult  who  deals 
with  us  in  childhood  somehow  grows  into  our  mental  makeup  and  becomes 
a  part  of  ourselves.  The  child  cannot  feel  free  to  rebuke  or  even  re¬ 
pudiate  in  his  thinking  the  faults  which  he  finds  in  his  parents. 
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But  if  the  parent  is  taken  into  the  mind,  intro jected,  then  as  a  part  of 
the  child’s  mental  life,  the  unpleasant  aspects  can  be  mastered  by  re¬ 
pression.  However  as  the  child  grows,  he  feels  forever  that  there  is 
some  bad  thing  inside  which  he  wants  to  get  rid  of.  Here  again  is  a 
basis  for  projection  or  external! zation  of  an  inward  fault.  Thus  he  un¬ 
consciously  feels  guilty,  even  though  he  is  not  at  fault*  He  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  basis  of  the  guilt,  and  is  unable  to  fasten  it  actually  on  to 
anything  in  his  own  life.  Therefore  the  problem  must  lie  without. 


4.  Symbolization 

As  indicated  above,  in  projection  we  symbolize  the  fault  and 
find  it  in  others,  in  an  attempt  to  ©scape  from  facing  the  real  thing 
which  has  to  be  dealt  with  within  one’s  self.  People  can  used  as  sym¬ 
bols.  And  in  time  we  "type”  them;  this  being  ’’such  and  such”  a  person, 
and  another  ”so  and  so”.  Then  it  matters  little  whether  we  project  the 
fault  itself,  or  symbolize  the  person,  in  order  to  escape  recognising 
the  fault  as  our  own. 


5.  The  Psychology  of  Sex 

Sex  is  but  one  of  the  many  functions  of  the  total  personal  life. 

It  plays  an  essential,  but  by  no  means  exclusive  part  in  the  life  of  the 
emotionally  mature  adult.  Expression  of  the  sexual  function  does  not  as¬ 
sure  that  object-relationships  are  satisfactory.  The  opposite  may  be 
true.  Compulsive  sex  urges  are  often  found  in  adults  who  are  emotionally 
immature.  It  is  only  when  the  object- relationships  of  life  are 


V 


satisfactory  that  true  sexuality  is  obtained*  Sex  and  all  other  bodily 
functions  have  a  twofold  psychological  significance  in  the  human,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  biological  meaning. 

i.  They  are  the  means  of  direct  and  concrete  self-expression  of  the 
personal  life. 

ii.  The  body  with  its  functions  is  utilised  as  a  symbol  of  personality 
and  it’s  functions,  needs,  and  aims®^ 

Sex  and  religion  together  provide  the  most  important  symbols  of 
the  integration  process®  They  com©  together  in  the  marriage  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  at  the  altar®  Her©  the  achievement  of  -wholeness  is  expressed 
within  itself.  In  the  communion  between  two  integrated  persons,  mature 
sexuality  is  a  sacrament,  a  physical  expression  of  a  spiritual  unity® 
Without  this  spiritual  unity  the  physical  expression  would  not  b©  sought 
or  desired. 


1® 

H.Guntrip.  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers.  p.&37 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  ROAD  TO  MENTAL  HEALTH 

1.  The  real  conflict 

Neurosis  is  caused  by  the  internal  conflict  of  the  morbid 
unconscious  with  the  conscious.  It  causes  a  withdrawal  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  from  rational,  objective,  affectionate,  and  integrated  living. 

The  Ego  (the  central  core  of  personality  or  self),  strives  to 
keep  the  infantile  factors  of  life  repressed  and  unconscious.  It 
seeks  to  keep  repressed  what  seems  to  be  ethically,  socially,  or 
personally  unacceptable.  But  the  ego  must  face  the  unconscious,  and 
bring  it  to  consciousness  again.  This  may  need  analytic  treatment. 

In  any  case  repressions  must  be  broken  up  so  that  integration  can  take 
place.  This  does  not  mean  the  unleashing  of  every  inhibition,  nor 
the  unguided  expression  of  every  impulse.  It  does  mean  bringing 
these  hidden  impulses,  disowned  motives,  "forgotten" act ions,  hateful 
attitudes,  to  be  accepted  by  the  conscious  self. 

2.  Accenting  the  unconscious 

To  accept  the  unconscious  is: 

i.  to  be  prepared  to  face  it,  know  it,  and  let  it  return  to  the 
conscious  awareness,  whether  we  like  its  contents  or  not;  for 
not  until  then  can  it  be  dealt  with; 
ii.  to  learn  not  to  misinterpret  it  and  fear  it  as  pure  evil;  but 
to  recognize  it  rather  as  the  aggravated  state  of  natural 


tendencies  or  needs  and; 
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iii.  having  exposed  the  fears  that  are  responsible  for  the 

aggravation,  and  normalized  the  emotional  reactions,  to  set 
going  the  fusion  of  Mature1  with  our  ’social’,  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  in  and  through  which  man  can  really  live,  (l) 

3*  Guilt  conscience 

Any  exclusion  of  ethical  valuation  from  analytical  investigation 
of  a  neurosis  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  treatment. 

Guilt  is  a  morbid  reaction  to  conscience  which  attempts  to  hide 
the  reality  of  the  situation,  and  to  repress  the  impulses  that  cause 
it.  Ethical  valuation  is  the  true  conscience  that: 

i.  faces  the  facts  of  the  situation,  personal  and  environmental; 

ii.  acknowledges  the  impulses  which  produced  it; 

iii.  initiates  changes  of  mind;  and  so 
iv.  directs  the  natural  impulses  along  personally  and  socially 
productive  programs  of  action. 

4.  Release 

In  facing  reality  the  mind  is  drawn  out  of  itself.  Until  now 
it  has  been  retreating  into  itself,  withdrawing  from  personal 
relationships,  and  shutting  itself  up  behind  defensive  barriers.  The 
emotions  can  now  find  an  outlet,  and  the  mind  can  face  the  outer  world 
in  reality.  (2)  Thus  far  can  psychiatry  bring  the  individual. 

6  _ 

1. 

H.  Guntrip:  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers:  p.  204 


2.  ibid  p.  205 
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Psychiatry  may  assist  religion  in  the  attainment  of  mental  health 
by  the  individual.  Many  hidden  anxieties  can  be  brought  to  conscious 
acceptance  by  the  application  of  psychiatric  principles.  Until  this 
acceptance  is  possible,  many  sincere  people  are  emotionally  handicapped, 
and  mentally  insecure,  even  though  they  have  believed  in  and  have 
accepted  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Christian  psychiatrist  may  help  the  individual  to  face  the  fact 
of  the  need  of  God  in  life.  It  is  beyond  his  field  of  labor,  and  out¬ 
side  the  psychiatric  process  to  give  direct  guidance  to  the  individual 
in  this  area  of  experience.  The  individual  must  continue  on  if  he  is 
to  find  full  integration.  The  “facing  outward” ,  if  it  is  to  be  valid, 
must  continue  until  God  is  found  in  personal  experience. 

The  Christian  faith  gives  the  only  permanent  security  that  life 
can  hold.  In  this  security  the  individual  can  face  life  realistically, 
and  objectively.  He  finds  an  integration  within,  and  a  mutual  feeling 
with  other  people.  With  this  there  comes  an  upsurge  of  energy.  Nervous 
fatigue  disappears,  and  life  holds  new  interest.  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  life,  the  person  feels  that  he  is  now  living. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  MAJOR  PSYCHOSES. 

1.  The  Clergyman's  Dealing;  with  Psychosis: 

The  clergyman  as  counselor  would  not  attempt  to  treat  anyone 
who  is  suffering  from  a  psychosis.  However  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  more  noticeable  features  of  the  major  psychoses. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  Psychotic. 

i.  Constitutional  or  hereditary  factors  are  involved,  which 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  psychological  means, 
ii.  There  is  some  impairment  of  the  intellect;  it  may  be  only  a 
portion  with  the  rest  of  the  intellect  rating  above  normal. 

The  psychotic  does  not  know  that  he  is  ill. 

3.  The  Major  Psychoses 

I.  The  manic-depressive:  this  is  characterized  by  recurrent  abnormal 
elation  alternating  with  excessive  depression. 

II.  Schizophrenia:  This  is  the  most  common  of  the  psychoses.  It 

is  inherent  at  birth.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  M split  mind”. 
The  disintegration  is  liable  to  be  continuous. 

III.  Paranoia:  “Beside  -  mind”  a  distracted  condition  of  the  mind. 

The  paranoiac  has  grandiose  ideas  without  practical  fulfilment. 
Usually  of  high  intelligence,  he  is  very  convincing  in  his 
delusionary  accounting  of  “facts”.  He  feels  persecuted. 

IV.  Paraphrenia:  Like  the  paranoiac,  the  sufferer  feels  that  he 
is  persecuted.  The  life  of  the  local  church  is  often  spoiled 
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by  people  with  paranoid  temperament  who  feel  slighted  or 
victimized  by  the  minister  and  fellow  church  members, 

V.  Meltnchelia;  All  normal  people  are  affected  by  changes  of 
mood.  The  melancholic  usually  has  suffered  a  major  tragedy, 
and  has  turned  back  to  self-love  (narcissism) .  The  depreciat¬ 
ion  of  himself  is  actually  the  condemnation  of  the  one  who  has 
failed  him.  In  later  life,  despondency  may  set  in,  with 
delusions  of  poverty,  or  infidelity  in  one’s  spouse.  He  may 
be  suicidal  in  tendency.  The  main  things  a  clergyman  can  do 
arej  to  see  that  he  gets  medical  treatment,  and  to  have  him 
promise  not  to  do  anything  ’’rash”  without  first  letting  the 
minister  know. 


See  chapter  II 
W.L.Northridge 
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CHAPTER  X 

PSYCHO  -  NEUROTIC  CONDITIONS. 

1.  Definition  of  Neurosis. 

HA  neurosis  etymologically  means  an  illness  of  the* nerves1' .  A 
psycho-neurosis  is  a  nervous  disorder  where  no  physical  lesion  has 
been  found  or  where  none  exists".*** 

In  a  neurosis  the  person’s  unused  potentialities,  blocked  by 
hostile  conditions  in  his  environment  (past  or  present),  and  by 

o 

his  own  internalized  conflicts,  turn  inward  and  cause  morbidity. 

A  severe  neurosis  may  be  as  badly  incapacitating  as  a  mild  psychosis. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  person  with  a  mild  psychosis  may  be  able  to  get 
along  and  to  work  acceptably  well  in  every  day  life .3 

2.  Anxiety  States 

There  is  a  difference  between  fear  and  anxiety.  In  fear  we  know 
what  threatens  us,  our  energies  increase,  our  perceptions  are  sharper, 
and  we  take  appropriate  steps  to  deal  with  the  situation.  In  anxiety 
we  are  threatened,  and  though  we  may  or  may  not  know  what  is  the  cause 
of  our  disturbance,  we  do  not  know  what  steps  to  take  to  meet  the 
danger.  Anxiety  may  be  slight  or  great  in  its  intensity,  from  a  vague 
apprehension  to  stark  terror.  The  victim  feels  that  his  existence, 
or  that  which  he  identifies  with  his  existence,  is  threatened.  At 

17  “  —  “  ~ 

W.L.  Northridge,  Psycholog:/-  and  Pastoral  Practice,  p.  33* 

2. 

Rollo  May.  Man’s  Search  for  Himself.  p.  95- 

3. 
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its  worst  the  person  may  feel  that  since  the  core  of  his  existence 
is  threatened,  that  life  has  no  value  and  might  as  well  be  destroyed. 

All  normal  people  suffer  from  anxiety  in  varying  degrees. 

Anxiety  occupies  in  theories  of  clinical  psychology,  the  same  place 
that  sin  holds  in  theology.  It  is  the  key-idea  in  the  psychological 
approach  to  human  problems.  It  is  the  root  cause  of  neurosis,  and 
can  create  such  a  conditiaiof  organic  tension  that  physical  symptoms 
may  be  an  accompanying  result.  However,  like  a  fever  in  the  body,  the 
tumult  of  the  anxiety  state,  warns  the  individual  that  something  is  wrong. 

3.  Situation  and  Character  Neurosis 

In  the  situation  neurosis  the  things  which  cause  the  anxiety  are 
very  near  the  surface  of  consciousness  and  can  be  discovered  with  very 
little  difficulty.  In  the  character  neurosis  the  anxiety  is  deep 
seated.  The  causes  are  likely  to  go  back  to  early  childhood.  In  the 
passing  years  morbid  guilt,  prelections,  and  hostilities,  may  have 
singly  or  in  combination,  undermined  all  sense  of  inner  strength  and 
security. 

Dr.  Karen  Homey  has  shown  that  there  are  five  stages  in  the 
anxiety-neurosis : 

i.  Insecurity,  apprehension,  worry; 

ii.  Isolation;  craving,  yet  fearing  personal  contacts; 

iii.  Helplessness;  fear  of  responsibility,  risk;  feeling  of 
inadequacy,  panic,  fear  of  loss  of  personal  ability; 

iv.  Hostility:  critical,  irritable,  sullen,  resentful:  depressions; 
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v.  Passivity:  reluctance  to  expose  the  self  to  the  dangers  of 
an  unfriendly  world.**- 

4.  Phob las 

A  phobia  is  an  irrational  fear.  "The  fears  and  anxieties  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  inner  conflicts  may  be  projected  into  the  material  environ¬ 
ment,  which  is  one  way  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  facing  the  trouble 
where  it  really  exists,  in  ourselves.  Then  phobias  arise". ^ 

Agoraphobia  is  a  fear  of  open  spaces. 

Claustrophobia  is  a  fear  of  being  shut  in. 

Other  phobias  may  attach  themselves  to  various  objects  or  situations. 

5*  Hysteria 

The  causes  of  hysteria  are  the  same  as  of  anxiety  neurosis.  The 
individual  afflicted  is  likely  to  be  of  extrovert  temperament.  The 
condition  is  purposive;  to  escape  humiliation,  and  to  gain  a  place  in 
the  sun.  Hysterics  manifest  the  martyr  spirit  and  are  highly  suggest¬ 
ible.  They  may  display  "dual”  or  "multiple"  personality  traits,  and 
be  given  to  sleep  walking  and  "spirit"  control.  The  minister  should 
try  to  get  the  victim  to  pledge  to  control  her  temper  until  she  is 
interviewed  again. 
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6.  Obsessional  Neurosis 

The  sufferer  is  often  called  a  '* groove  dweller”,  as  he  feels 
compelled  to  repeat  the  same  meaningless  performance;  e.g.  tapping 
every  third  fence  post  and  returning  to  tap  one  if  he  misses  it  while 
walking  down  the  street.  Decisions  are  difficult  to  make,  yet  the 
victim  is  overscrupulous  in  keeping  rituals.  He  may  find  difficulty 
attending  Worship  because  of  uncontrolled  thoughts  which  constantly 
arise  in  certain  situations. 

7.  Miscellaneous 

There  are  many  and  varied  forms  of  the  expressions  of  anxiety- 
neurosis.  The  clergyman  cannot  be  expected  to  know  them  all.  However 
he  can  try  to  help  the  victim  in  each  case  to  attempt  to  get  at  the 
root  of  his  problem.  Understanding  of  the  problem  confronting  the 
sufferer  will  be  of  great  service  in  helping  him  to  face  life  positively.1 


1 

W.L.Northridge  Psychology  and  Pastoral  Practice 
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CHAPTER  XI 

CHARACTER  DISORDERS  in  the  SEX  LIFE 

X*  The  Importance  of  Sex 

Dr.  A.J.Hadfield  estimates  that  probably  two-thirds  of  those  who 
at  present  come  to  psychotherapists  for  treatment  suffer  from  disorders 
which  involve  sex  perversions,  morbid  aggressiveness,  jealousy,  obsessive 
evil  thoughts  and  impure  habits.1”  It  is  not  that  sex  is  the  strongest 
of  the  human  drives  that  it  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the  neuroses. 

It  is  relatively  weaker  than  pain,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  However  it  is 
the  most  severely  attacked  and  inhibited  of  the  primary  drives.  Its 
acceptable  egression  in  most  people  must  b©  delayed  for  many  years  past 
the  peak  of  physical  development*  So  strong  pressure  Is  exerted  by  the 
drive  within  the  individual. 

This  is  a  problem  with  which  the  minister  is  often  faced,  and  one 
with  which  he  would  fee  confronted  more  frequently  if  his  parishioners 
were  sure  that  he  could  give  help,  rather  than  seem  shocked,  or  give 
himself  to  mere  moral! zings.  There  is  no  excuse  for  failing  to  help 
the  young  people  of  our  congregations  to  adjust  themselves  aright  to 
this  element  in  their  nature."'  The  very  problems  that  arise  from  mis¬ 
understanding  and  mishandling  of  the  sex  impulse  prevent  people  from 
gaining  spiritual  freedom,  and  maturity. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  urge  within  the  individual,  there 

f  ~  — ■  —  —  '  -  —  “ 
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are  the  social  factors  involved*  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  members 
of  society  to  insist  on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  of  family  life*  to 
cope  with  their  own.  problems  of  adjustment*  and  at  the  same  time  to  appear 
understanding  and.  helpful  to  others  with  their  difficulties  in  reaching 
sexual  adjustment*  Here  is  one  situation  v/here  projection  has  an  almost 
universal  application* 


2*  Auto-Eroticism 

The  term  of  common  usage  for  this  practice  is  "masturbation** • 

This  habit  is  an  immature  phase  of  sexual  development*  learned  normally 
by  children*  and  persists  when  strong  sanctions  are  applied*  Guilt  comes 
after  the  individual  has  been  "lectured"  or  has  read  about  the  "serious 
consequences"*  Then  self-reproach*  at  times  leading  to  despair*  often 
comes  because  of  the  inability  to  stop  the  habit*  Help  seems  to  comes 
i*  by  facing  the  facts ?  overindulgenc©  of  any  sort  is  a  strain?  it  is 
a  self-fixation  habit*  and  thus  psychologically  is  at  an  immature  level 
of  personality  adjustment?  also  it  is  a  short-circuiting  stimulus-response* 
without  going  through  the  normal  sex  relationships 

ii»  it  is  a  synptom  of  a  neurotic  disturbance  %  the  person  may  be  "bored" 
or  have  been  rebuffed*  and  feel  inadequate  to  life?  it  reveals  a  lack 
of  discipline  in  other  areas  of  life*’*’ 
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Homo- Eroticism 


This  practice  involves  individuals  of  the  same  sex. 

There  are  two  types  of  "homo-sexuals " : 
i*  the  inborn,  incurable; 

ii.  the  result  of  a  fixation  at  a  pre- adolescent  period  of  life,  due 
to  a  traumatic  experience* 

Outwardly  there  is  nothing  very  noticeable  about  the  person.  The  indivicual 
is  sick,  and  needs  understanding  and  help* 


4.  Other  Character  Disorders 

On©  may  find  in  pastoral  practice  many  other  forms  of  abnormal  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  sex  urge*  Some  of  these  may  be  directly  connected  with 
the  sexual  function,  and  others  may  be  indirect  manifestations* 

(a) «  In  Sadism  the  individual  inflicts  physical  suffering  on  others® 

(b) ®  The  sufferer  from  Masochism  delights  in  being  tortured® 


5.  The  Clergyman^  Place  of  He  Ip  fulness 

Other  forms  of  abnormality  may  come  to  light,  when  the  patient 
knows,  that  the  pastor  will  listen  sympathetically  to  his  problem.  The 
minister  can  show  understanding,  give  explanation,  encourage  the  sufferer 
to  face  the  reality  of  his  problem,  and  to  attempt  to  do  better  in  the 
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CHAPTER  XII 
SOME  COMMON  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Problems  of  Temperament 

There  are  always  hereditary  and  environmental  factors  involved 
in  problems  of  temperament.  The  bodily  factors,  such  as  glandular 
and  hormone  secretations  (or  lack)  are  basic.  Thus  psychology  and 
religion  have  very  little  influence.  However  the  dispositions,  may 
be  changed  in  the  course  of  experience,  become  united  into  sentiments 
and  modified  in  their  modes  of  expression. 

The  melancholic  person  reveals  depth  of  feelings,  unexpressed. 

He  is  bottled  up,  morose,  silent,  pessimistic,  with  a  lack  of  trust 
in  himself  or  others. 

The  choleric  individual  has  abundant  energy,  is  enthusiastic  and 
self-confident . 

The  sanguine  individual  is  cheerful,  bouyant,  sociable,  popular; 
but  he  is  shallow,  unreliable,  and  lacks  convictions. 

The  phlegmatic  person  is  unimaginative,  independent,  and  "takes 
things  as  they  come". 

The  minister  m  dealing  with  the  various  people  with  certain 
temperaments  will  find  that  each  must  be  helped  individually.  He 
will  try  to  have  the  melancholic  turn  his  thoughts  away  from  himself: 
to  have  the  choleric  become  concerned  for  others;  to  bring  convictions 
to  the  sanguine:  and  with  a  "Strong  Gospel"  to  move  the  phlegmatic  to 
worthy  activity. 

2.  The  Inferiority  Complex 

This  common  condition  is  a  real  and  distressing  handicap.  The 
sufferer  feels  that  he  is  a  failure  that  no  one  wants  him,  and  that 
there  is  no  place  for  him  in  life.  His  self-confidence  is  so 
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lacking  that  he  shrinks  from  responsibility,  and  will  not  take  hold 
of  opportunities  which  could  be  to  his  advantage.  He  is  a  repressed 
individual . 

However  the  outward  conduct  of  the  person  usually  suggests  that 
the  opposite  conditions  prevail  within.  There  are  false  compensations, 
or  Uplus  gestures” .  Vanity,  conceit,  love  of  the  limelight,  snobbish¬ 
ness,  egotism,  boastfulness,  are  the  ” outward  and  visible  signs  of  an 
inward”  sense  of  weakness.  The  individual  becomes  incapable  of  sharing, 
is  un-co-operative,  resents  criticism,  and  will  never  admit  he  is 
wrong.  When  he  is  defeated,  he  will  not  apologise,  but  becomes  bad 
tempered,  stubborn,  and  domineering.  He  is  decidedly  egocentric. 

He  needs  to  be  brought  to  understand  himself.  Most  people  thus 
affected  can  be  changed  into  well-adjusted,  helpful  church  members. 

The  individual  may  escape  into  fantasy.  Defects  in  speech  may 
occur,  especially  when  parents  are  over-anxious  for  his  development. 
Many  such  persons  were  born  left-handed,  and  were  forced  to  change; 
these  tend  to  read  from  right  to  left. 

The  cure  lies  in  self-knowledge,  self-evaluation,  self-acceptance, 
and  in  self  giving.  In  God!s  eyes  no  one  is  inferior. 

3 •  The  Problem  of  Unconscious  Guilt 

“Real  guilt  is  the  sense  that  one  has  broken  a  fundamental  lav/, 
or  that  one  has  done  something  that  has  severely  injured  himself  or 
other  people.  The  feelings  are  commensurate  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  act  and  are  consciously  related  to  the  act.  In  neurotic 
guilt  the  feelings  are  greatly  exaggerated  beyond  the  act  which 
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the  individual  confesses,  or  the  person  is  unable  to  relate  his 
feelings  to  any  act  or  situation11.’3'  At  times  the  sufferer  may  become 
physically  quite  ill.  This  illness  is  a  protective  symptom.  Some¬ 
times  confessions  of  crimes  never  committed  are  given  in  order  to 
rationalize  the  guilt  that  actually  floods  the  mind  of  the  sufferer. 

At  other  times  he  may  commit  a  crime  in  order  to  have  something 
objectively  to  feel  guilty  about...  The  individual  needs  to  find 
acceptance,  both  by  the  minister  and  society,  as  well  as  in  himself, 
rather  than  needing  forgiveness. 

4.  Adolescent  Conversion 

Genuine  conversion  is  a  healing  process.  Christian  conversion#.* 

is  the  process,  gradual  or  sudden,  by  which  the  self,  hitherto  divided 

and  consciously  wrong,  inferior  and  unhappy,  becomes  unified  and 

consciously  right,  superior  and  happy,  through  the  establishment  of 

a  right  relationship  with  the  object  of  the  religious  sentiment" .  - 
2 

William  James. 

Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  the  individual  passes 
through  so  many  phases  of  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  change  that 
he  is  often  bewildered.  Sentiments  are  aroused,  and  the  strange  new 
world  makes  deep  impressions  upon  the  thought  life.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  Church  to  extend  fellowship,  understanding,  and 

T7~  —  “  _____  — 

C.  Wise.  Pastoral  Counseling  p.  91# 

2. 

W.L.  Worthridge.  Psychology  and  Pastoral  Practice,  p.  100 
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to  help  develop  self-expression,  creative  thinking,  and  constructive 
action. 

This  is  the  period  in  life  in  which  most  religious  conversions 
take  place.  This  is  excellent,  as  long  as  the  pastor  is  aware  of 
certain  dangers  that  may  be  present  with  the  conversion  experience 
in  this  age  group. 

i.  There  may  be  regression,  to  an  infantile  submission  and  de¬ 
pendence  upon  what  is  taught.  It  should  be  a  time  for  quest¬ 
ioning,  reasoning,  and  testing. 

ii.  Adult  pressures  may,  drive  to  ’’rebellion",  not  by  conviction, 
but  to  display  "independence”;  or  force  surrender,  with  a 
distinct  loss  of  personality. 

iii.  There  is  a  danger  that  after  loss,  or  disappointment,  that 

the  conversion  may  be  a  means  of  finding  consolation  without 
spiritual  conviction. 

iv.  If  the  person  has  not  had  a  "standardized"  type  of  experience, 
he  may  feel  that  he  has  "missed  something" .  He  may  continue 
"seeking"  rather  than  "growing"  in  the  Christian  life. 

v.  Excessive  guilt  reactions  may  occur,  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  normal  sex  emergence.  The  person  should  be  told  that 
God  has  bestowed  sex,  and  that  it  is  quite  normal  and  sacred. 

5.  The  Unforgivable  Sin  Problem 

This  problem  is  in  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics  as  well  of  Protest¬ 
ants.  "There  is  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness,  a  feeling  of  being  ’lost 
eternally’,  and  an  extremely  agitated  state  of  mind,  and  an  unwillingness 
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to  accept  consolation  from  the  assurances  that  we  offer".  The 
Gospel  passages  Mark  309,  and  Matthew  12:32  are  used,  not  for  hope 
but  for  judgment.  A  reading  of  the  passages  reveals  that  anyone 
guilty  of  the  sin  would  not  be  concerned,  but  wholly  indifferent  to  it. 

The  causes  of  this  distorted  form  of  thinking  seem  to  be  in  any 
of  the  areas  of  the  neuroses.  A  type  of  evangelism  with  "hell  fire11 
teaching  can  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  mental  health  of  sensitive 
souls . 

The  pastor  will  try  to  get  the  minds  of  the  sufferers  re-educated, 
first  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  their  own  lives,  and  then 
in  regard  to  the  true  character  of  God. 

6.  Religious  Scruples 

The  person  with  an  over-scrupulous  conscience  is  an  obsessionist . 
This  is  a  disease  of  the  religious  life,  and  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  tender  conscience.  The  latter  is  to  be  desired.  The  per¬ 
plexed  conscience  has  to  make  a  choice,  between  two  things  of  equal 
ethical  value.  The  serupulant  has  no  choice;  he  must  always  "hew 
the  one  straight  line1]  He  is  a  victim  of  imaginary  spiritual 
impediments.  Evil  is  seen  in  harmless  pastimes.  Trifles  are 
exaggerated.  Many  serupulant s  withdraw  altogether  from  human 
fellowship,  or  to  a  monastic  life.  They  are  proud  that  they  are 
"distressed  over  things  which  would  never  bother  an  ordinary  Chris¬ 
tian"  .  They  need  genuine  conversion. 
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7.  Sin  and  Moral  Disease 

Sin  is  the  result  of  a  faulty  sentiment,  resulting  in  separation 
from  God,  It  is  the  failure  of  love.  Sentiments  are  built  up  through 
the  course  of  experience  in  life;  and  are  fundamentally  those  of 
hatred  and  love. 


nThe  man  who  deliberately  embezzles,  gets  drunk,  gives  way  to  his 
temper,  or  gratifies  his  passions,  is  in  a  different  category  to  the 
kleptomaniac,  the  alcoholic,  or  the  victim  of  perverted  sexual  or 
angry  passion.  As  the  organic  and  nervous  diseases  have  similar 
symptoms  and  yet  arise  from  quite  different  causes,  so  moral  disease 
and  sin  may  give  rise  to  very  similar  conduct  -  stealing  or  lying  - 
yet  their  origin  is  as  different  as  in  the  other  case.... It  will  be 
recognized  that  a  very  large  number  of  disorders  at  present  considered 

sins,  really  come  under  the  category  of  moral  disease . Sin  is  due 

to  wrong  sentiments,  moral  disease  is  due  to  morbid  complexes  giving 
rise  to  uncontrollable  impulses.  The  full  and  efficient  use  of  a  sin 
is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  choice  of  the  will  moved  by  a  false 
or  wrong  ideal.  The  sinner  and  the  morally  diseased  both  see  the 
ideal;  but  whereas  the  former  does  not,  the  latter  cannot,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  respond  to  it.”^ 

17  ~  ~~ 

Dr.  J.A.  Hadfield:  quoted  by  W.L.  Northridge 

Psychology  and  Pastoral  Practice,  p.  137. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

RELIGION  AS  A  PROPHYLACTIC 

1.  Confession  and  Spiritual  Direction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  has  been  trained  to  make  use  of  the  Confessional 
However  it  has  been  criticised  as  being  too  fragmentary,  too  artificial 
and  too  coercive  to  be  a  healthgiving  mode  of  release,  a  burden  rather 
than  a  comfort.  Roman  Catholics  to  the  same  extent  as  others,  suffer 
neuroses. ^ 

The  Protestant  Church  is  challenged  however  to  make  some  provision 
for  some  form  of  regular  consulation  and  spiritual  direction  to  meet 
the  varied  problems  that  confront  the  individual.  Formal  confession 
may  not  go  deep  enough.  The  problem  may  be  due  to  a  forgotten  sin  of 
long  ago,  unrepented  of  at  the  time,  the  suppressed  emotion  of  which 
has  been  transferred  to  some  more  recent  fault,  which  is  therefore 
charged  with  more  blame  than  it  deserves. 

The  minister  can  be  of  service  to  his  people  if  he  lets  it  be 
known  that  there  are  definite  hours  when  he  is  available  for  inter¬ 
views.  The  spiritual  direction  here  given  comes  under  the  term 
" counseling” . 

2.  Religious  M  surrender11 ,  or  psychotherapy  -  which? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  nIs  not  complete  surrender  to  Christ 

 -  .  —  .  "  ~~ 

Based  on  criticism  voiced  by  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Father  E.  Boyd  Barrett,  in  his  book  While  Peter  Sleeps 

W.L.  Northridge,  Psychology  and  Pastoral  Practice,  p.  140. 
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all  that  is  needed  by  people  suffering  from  forms  of  nervous  illness 
and  moral  disorders,  as  a  solution  to  their  problems?1'  Each  case 
must  be  judged  separately.  There  are  large  numbers  so  fear-ridden, 
depressed  and  confused  that  an  act  of  surrender  is  out  of  the  question. 
Others  will  "surrender"  upon  many  occasions.  However  these  do  not 
find  release.  For  a  definite  surrender,  one  must  be  aware  of  the 
One  to  Whom  he  makes  his  surrender,  as  well  be  aware  of  the  things 
in  his  own  life  which  he  needs  to  surrender. 

Religion  needs  the  aid  of  psychology  to  help  differentiate  between 
sin  and  moral  disease;  and  to  uncover  unconscious  sentiments  and 
impulses;  in  other  ifords,  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false 
religious  experiences.  However  "psychology  is  a  !natural  science'. 

It  is  not  a  religion  nor  can  it  ever  be  a  substitute  for  religion... 
(It)  can  show  us  many  of  the  obstacles  that  prevent  spiritual  or 
mental  health  and  how  these  may  be  removed,  but  it  supples  neither 
a  sufficient  integrating  ideal,  nor  an  adequate  dynamic  for  life... 

No  soul  is  completely  cured  until  it  has  been  brought  into  a  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  so  intimate  and  real  that  life,  henceforth  shall  be  an 
unbroken  pilgrimage  with  Him" 

The  admission  of  Jung,  so  widely  quoted,  is  significant:  "During 
the  last  thirty  years  people  from  all  civilized  countries  of  the  earth 
have  consulted  me. .. .Amongst  all  my  patients. .. .over  thirty-five, 

T7  “  .  , 

W.  L.  Northridge.  Psychology  and  Pastoral  Practice,  pp.  152f 
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there  has  not  been  one  whose  problem  in  the  last  resort  was  not  that 
of  finding  a  religious  outlook  on  life" 

3 •  The  Undergirding  of  Christian  Faith 

Religion  is  not  only  a  curative  force,  but  is  a  most  effective 
preventive  medicine  or  proplyLactic .  It  is  able  to  prevent  moral  and 
mental  disaster.  The  factors  of  guilt,  inferiority,  and  abnormal 
fear,  which  if  not  dealt  with,  can  cause  a  neurosis,  are  destroyed 
by  the  sense  of  the  inflowing  love  of  God  and  the  worth  of  every 
individual  to  Him.  Even  when  choices  have  to  be  made  between  two 
courses  of  conduct  equally  ethical,  conflicts  remain  even  in  Christian 
faith  -  those  who  love  God  will  be  conscious  of  His  guiding  hand, 
and  be  helped  to  feel  that  he  will  never  let  them  utterly  fall. 

Religion  helps  to  sustain  a  healthy  and  happy  attitude  to  life 
by  its  positive  ideals  and  beliefs.  To  break  up  guilt  complexes 
does  not  necessarily  mean  to  experience  forgiveness.  That  experience 
implies  a  belief  in  a  forgiving  God.  This  is  the  further  stage  along 
the  way  to  full  integration.  Then  in  'prayer  one  may  live  in  daily 
fellowship  with  the  Highest,  and  find  oneself  abundantly  equipped  to 
meet  any  emergency  crisis  which  may  arise  in  the  journey  of  life. 


1.  Modem  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul.  p.  264. 

Quoted  by  R.  May.  The  Art  of  Counseling,  p.  214. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


SOME  CRISES  IN  PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT. 


1.  11  In  the  Area  of  the  Pastoral^  Function”., 


Thus  far  the  essay  has  dealt  with  the  broad  outlines  of  per¬ 
sonality  development,  causes  of  failure,  and  the  working  together  of 
psychology  and  Christian  faith  in  the  production  of  integrated, 
mature  personality. 

Now  we  shall  see  these  principles  as  they  apply  to  individuals 
in  the  pastorate.  The  pastor  will  observe  these  sitiiations  taking 
place  regularly  in  his  pastoral  function. 

2.  Heredity  and  Environment 

Psychologically  speaking,  there  is  little  said  about  heredity. 
Nothing  can  be  done  about  its  Influence,  except  as  someone  has  said, 
”Ev@ry  child  should  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  its  grandparents*1. 
The  factors  of  heredity  are  completed  at  the  moment  of  conception. 

With  the  uniting  of  the  genes  the  rtstag@  is  set1*.  These  hereditary 
factors  affect  such  things  as;  color  of  the  eyes,  hair,  complexion, 
racial  features,  probable  height,  physique,  and  brain  capacity. 

Environment  may  be  taken  to  include  all  that  surrounds  us  in  life, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  as  well  as  our  relationships  with  other 
humans.  It  will  include  our  religious  training,  and  ideals  accepted 
from  other  people. 


1. 


The  term  tt Pastor”  is  used  in  this  essay  to  denote  a  special  function. 


otal  field  of  the 
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2.  The  Traumatic  Experience  of  Birth 

Every  newborn  human  comes  into  the  world  characterized  by- 
helplessness,  sensitivity,  and  unfulfilled  potential.  He  is  the 
least  prepared  of  all  mammals  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  about  him. 

Birth  itself  is  one  of  the  major  traumatic  experiences  of  life. 
From  the  place  of  warm  security  in  the  mother* s  body,  the  babe  is 
thrust  out,  inadequately  equipped  into  an  alien  environment.  He  must 
now  lead  a  detached  life."*"  He  must  learn  how  to  breathe  for  the 
first  time  in  his  existence.  His  method  of  obtaining  food  is  through 
a  different  channel.  It  is  found  that  he  must  have  emotional  security 
to  be  able  to  acquire  and  assimilate  his  food  expertly.  Mother  love 
means  much  to  him  at  once.  It  must  continue  if  he  is  to  grow  pro¬ 
gressively  and  meet  life  affirmatively. 

So  we  may  say  that  the  day  of  his  birth  is  for  the  human  also  a 
religious  crisis.  For  on  that  day  he  encounters  the  love  which  his 
parents  are  adequate  to  give  him.  Who  then  is  to  say  how  early  a 
child  may  be  in  the  Kingdom  of  God? 


1. 

Even  the  method  of  obtaining  much  needed  oxygen  undergoes  a  complete 
change.  Before  birth  the  diaphragm  “exerts  an  upward  suction  that 
draws  freshly  oxygenated  blood  from  the  liver,  whereas  after  birth  it 
promptly  has  to  ’unlearn*  what  it  thus  has  been  practicing  for  months, 
and  has  to  ’learn*  to  exert  a  downward  suction  that  fills  the  lungs 
with  air.  This  means  that  one  of  the  hazards  of  birth,  and  of  a 
longer  period  after  birth  than  we  used  to  suspect,  is  oxygen  hunger. 

Part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  having  a  human  brain  has  to  be  paid  in 
oxygen;  for  it  takes  at  least  twice  as  much  oxygen  for  the  development 
of  ’gray  matter1  as  for  that  of  other  bodily  tissue... It  may  seem  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  newborn  infant  hungry  for  oxygen  is  an 
infant  afraid . . . ." 

B.  Overstreet.  Understanding  Fear,  p.  32f. 
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3.  The  Neglected  Infant 


On  the  other  hand  if  he  is  neglected,  or  meticulously  cared  for, 
but  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  will  show  anxiety  symptoms  at  an 
incredibly  early  age.  He  may  become  fretful,  demanding,  unable  to 
assimilate  his  food,  and  unable  to  relax  in  normal  sleep.  If  emotional 
privation  is  long  continued  he  may  develop  an  apathy  which  amounts  to 
a  diminution  of  the  will  to  live.  "From  such  sustained  anxiety  it  is 
but  a  short  step  to  the  initiation  of  a  fear-hostility  pattern,  in 
one  guise  or  another,  as  part  of  the  individual’s  developing  character 
structure."  ^ 

4*  The  Unwanted  Child 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  pertinent  question.  What  were  the  social 

and  psychological  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  a  particular  child. 

Was  he  born  in  or  out  of  wedlock?  Was  it  a  "forced"  marriage,  with 

himself  being  the  "cause".  Even  if  he  were  born  in  wedlock  several 

years  after  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  he  may  still  have  been 

2 

"unwanted"  for  one  of  many  reasons. 

Hollo  May  states  that  guilt  feelings  arise  within  the  mind  of  the 

B.  Overstreet.  Understanding  Fear.  p.  35 

2. 

"Nothing  is  more  tragic,  more  fateful  in  its  ultimate  consequences, 
than  the  realization  by  the  child  that  he  was  unwanted.  Where 
one  child  reacts  to  this  in  later  life  with  an  acute  mental 
illness,  dozens  of  children  react  to  it  in  more  subtle  ways  by 
developing  self-protective  barriers  against  the  inner  perception 
of  being  unwanted.  This  may  show  itself  in  a  determined  campaign, 
or  in  a  provocative  program  of  attracting  attention  by  offensive 
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child.  11  If  I  were  different,  if  I  were  not  so  bad,  then  they  would 
love  me."^*  As  his  guilt  builds  up,  the  child  at  the  same  time  avoids 
facing  head  on  the  fact  that  he  is  not  loved.  The  need  for  love  is 
so  great  that  he  feels  that  he  must  be  to  blame  for  his  not  being  loved. 
So  in  a  home  where  parents  are  quarreling,  and  he  senses  his  unloved 
unwanted  position,  his  guilt  mounts. 

As  the  unwanted  child  grows  through  life,  and  realizes  that  he  is 
not  loved  for  himself,  he  may  try  to  please  others  by  actions  of  sub¬ 
mission.  Yet,  without  security  within,  he  blunders,  and  is  misunder¬ 
stood.  His  mind  becomes  bewildered.  In  adult  life  he  finds  it  hard 
to  admit  that  anyone  could  love  him  for  "himself  alone".  He  wants 
love,  craves  it,  and  yet  does  not  know  how  to  accept  it,  even  when 
it  is  freely  given.  He  may  hurt  his  life-partner  in  many  ways,  often 
making  impossible  a  closeness  which  might  otherwise  have  been  obtain¬ 
able.  Yet  he  is  blind  to  the  situation  at  the  time.  Even  when  he  is 
loved,  he  lacks  the  ability  to  respond  wholeheartedly.  So  he  goes  his 
lonely  way,  even  when  others  truly  are  concerned,  and  attempt  to  give 
him  the  help  he  seeks. 


behavior,  or  even  in  criminal  acts" .  The  feeling  of  the  unwanted 
child  "may  show  itself  as  a  constant  fear  of  other  people,  or  as 
a  bitter  orejudice  against  individuals  or  groups,  through  deep 
seated,  easily  provoked  hatred  of  them. . . .The  unwanted  child  be¬ 
comes  the  undesirable  citizen,  the  willing  cannon-fodder  for 
wars  of  hate  and  prejudice.” 

K.  Menninger.  Pastoral  Psychology:  December  1954*  pp.29f. 

1. 

R.  May.  Man*s  Search  for  Himself.  p.  99 
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5.  The  Early  Growing  Years 

The  helplessness  of  the  child  makes  him  particularly  vulnerable 
to  harsh  or  confusing  patterns  of  training.  The  child  has  progressed 
greatly  on  the  physical  side  by  the  time  he  is  18  months  old.  He  can 
move  about  freely,  and  can  make  himself  understood.  He  has  acquired 
a  number  of  lifelong  habits.  However  he  is  still  small  and  weak, 
and  can  be  picked  up,  hauled  around,  and  spanked  by  adult  giants. 

In  the  mental  and  emotional  spheres  the  gap  is  still  wider.  Children 
cannot  understand  the  adult  world,  nor  can  they  control  their  emot¬ 
ional  reactions.  Like  in  combat  for  the  adult,  in  infancy  the  extremes 
of  hunger,  fear,  helplessness,  confusion,  seem  timeless,  and  produce 
lasting  strain  on  the  emotions.  nThe  child  is  urgently,  planlessly 
impelled,  living  by  moments  in  eternal  pain,  and  then  suddenly  finding 
itself  bathed  in  endless  bliss.  The  young  child  is  necessarily  dis¬ 
oriented,  confused,  deluded,  and  hallucinated  -  in  short,  has  just 
those  symptoms  that  we  recognize  as  psychosis  in  the  adult.  Infancy 
indeed  may  be  viewed  as  a  period  of  transitory  psychosis. 

During  this  period  children  need  active  support  of  the  parent, 
and  to  be  guided  to  speak  and  to  think.  Only  with  the  aid  of  language 
can th^r learn  to  wait,  hope,  reason  and  plan. 

The  young  child  often  is  confused  because  he  is  expected  to  learn 
too  many  things,  in  too  short  a  time.  Not  only  does  confusion  produce 
misery;  but  any  one  drive  can  be  raised  to  traumatic  heights. 


1 


J.  Dollard  and  N.E.  Miller:  Personality  and  Psychotherapy,  p.  130 
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6,  Four  Critical  Training  Periods. 


i.  The  feeding  situation:  Here  the  child  may  feel  that  his 
interests  are  of  no  concern  to  his  mother,  and  grow  to  be 
fearful;  or  to  “cry  it  out”  and  find  that  there’s  "no  use 
trying  to  get  anywhere  in  life” .  On  the  other  hand,  when 
mother  cares  for  the  child,  wonderful  relaxing  experiences 
can  be  had,  and  a  momentary  feeling  of  wellbeing  ensues* 

ii.  Cleanliness  training.  This  is  no  mere  behavior  routine,  and 
arouses  strong  emotions.^ 

iii.  Early  Sex  training.  Certain  taboos  are  imposed:  and  the  child’s 

natural  curiosity  is  suppressed,  chiefly  because  of  the  parent’s 

embarrassment*  “Most  of  the  child’s  emerging  life  is  mysterious 
2 

to  parents  anyway" .  Homosexuality  is  discouraged*  Early  in 
life  sex-typing  is  quite  conscious.  Parental  jealousy  - 
especially  of  the  father  for  son,  and  mother  for  daughter  - 
may  cause  bewilderment  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  infer¬ 
ences  of  the  "hush  hush"  attitudes  to  sex  arouse  morbidity  and 
an  extra  strong  sex  curiosity.  Marriage  relationships  are 
often  marred  by  the  carry  over  of  false  ideas  in  early  sex 
training  (or  lack  of  it). 


"Anger,  defiance,  stubborness,  and  fear,  all  appear  in  the  course  of 
such  training.  Great  strictness  at  early  ages  may  block  rather  than 
advance  the  child  in  his  cleanliness  learning.  The  first  broad 
strands  of  what  Freud  calls  the  "Super-ego”  are  laid  down  at  this 
time.  Anxiety  reactions,  never  labeled,  are  attached  to  stimuli, 
also  unlabeled.” 

Dollard  and  Miller.  Personality  and  Psychotherapy,  pp*  138 ff. 
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iv.  Anger-Anxiety  conflicts.  Parental  conflicts  are  taken  over 
into  the  life  of  the  child  by  introjection.  The  parent  is 

unlikely  to  notice  what  is  happening  in  the  life  of  the  child 

except  that  he  is  “naughty”  •  His  naughtiness  may  be  punished.. 
Then  the  unfairness  of  the  punishment  brings  resentment,  which 
he  must  keep  repressed,  along  with  the  introjected  anxiety,  in 
his  mind.  Added  to  this  is  the  sibling  rivalry  in  every  house¬ 
hold  where  there  is  more  than  one  child. 

Why  some  children  react  more  extensively  than  others  to 
conflict  situations  is  as  yet  unknown.  However  it  is  known  that 
neurosis  does  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  child’s  normal  emot¬ 
ional  development  has  been  disturbed  by  bad  human  relationships 
with  the  adults  who  are  responsible  for  it.  “There  are  few 

cases  of  neurosis  in  which  there  is  not  the  story  of  an  unhappy 

childhood.”"** 


7.  Toddlerhood 

After  infancy  the  child  grows  into  another  period  of  crises.  His 
field  of  experiences  is  broadening.  His  ego-awareness  is  expanding; 
he  can  do  more  things  on  his  own.  He  begins  trying  himself  out  as  a 
person.  An  enlarged  environment  becomes  his  province.  He  is  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  society  as  an  individual.  He  is  no  longer  “the  baby”.  He  has 
a  given  name  of  which  he  is  quite  conscious;  and  he  demands  that  it 

I T~ 

H.  Guntrip.  Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers,  p.  131. 
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(or  a  very  definite  "nick-name1* )  be  used  when  addressing  him.  This  is 
a  promising  period  of  life.  New  friendships  are  made,  with  those  out¬ 
side  the  family  circle.  He  learns  the  fundamentals  of  how  to  share 
with  others,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  protect  his  own  property. 

His  enlarging  interests  make  this  period  the  '‘questioning"  time  of  life. 

He  will  be  deeply  engrossed  in  the  worn  in  the  garden,  and  suddenly 
want  to  know  about  God.  His  imagination  gets  him  into  difficulty,  as 
adults  cannot  readily  follow  the  fine  line  of  distinction  between 
genuine  interest  in  the  realities  of  life,  and  the  fantasies  he  weaves 
in  a  seeming  daydream  existence. 

If  the  child  can  come  through  this  pre-day-school  period  undamaged, 
with  an  expanding  value  to  himself;  to  grow  strong  in  body  and  mind; 
and  to  view  the  real  world  with  satisfaction,  he  is  on  his  way  toward 
a  happy  maturity. 

8.  The  Primary- Junior 

By  the  time  the  child  starts  school  he  is  a  real  human.  He  is 
entering  into  shared  experiences  with  his  contemporaries.  These  con¬ 
temporaries  will  continue  to  impress  him,  and  have  more  to  do  with  his 
success  or  failure,  than  the  members  of  the  older  generation.  He  becomes 
a  part  of  a  "gang",  and  becomes  the  enthusiastic  group  member.  Here  he 
can  become  emotionally  insecure,  perhaps  for  life,  if  he  is  not  accepted 
by  the  group.  He  wants  to  know  the  realities  of  life.  He  is  a  "do-er". 
His  imagination  can  be  put  to  constructive  purposes.  He  is  a  hero-worshi; 

Because  of  his  hero-  worshipping  propensity  a  tremendous  responsibilit 
lies  upon  the  adult; 

i.  To  help  to  guide  and  inspire  the  Junior  to  choose  the  proper 
kind  of  person  as  his  hero;  and 
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ii.  to  be  the  kind  of  person  he  would  wish  to  find  “reflected"  in 
the  life  of  the  youngster  who  “copies  him". 

Conscious  introjection  takes  place,  in  the  life  of  the  youngster 
at  this  age. 

9.  Adolescence 

“Of  all  the  curable  illnesses  that  afflict  mankind,  the  hardest  to 
cure,  and  the  most  likely  to  leave  its  victim  a  chronic  invalid  is 
adolescence".-*-  The  bewilderment  of  adolescence  is  due  to  many  factors. 
The  door  of  childhood  has  been  closed,  and  the  door  of  adulthood  is 
opening  with  much  that  is  perplexing,  and  potentially  fear  producing. 

The  emotional  support  so  badly  needed,  is  now  least  given;  and  criticism 
becomes  the  greatest.  Conscious  or  unconscious  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
adults  helps  to  cause  further  estrangement.  Many  changes  are  taking 
place. 

i.  Bodil?/  changes.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  body  is  notice¬ 
able  to  all.  Inwardly  the  glands  change  their  relative  import¬ 
ance  with  each  other:  horomone  secretions  increase  (some  start 
to  function)  Spurts  of  growth  make  for  awkwardness,  and  are 
the  subject  for  much  teasing.  Metabolism  is  high,  the  appetite 
is  good.  let  with  plenty  of  food  available,  the  “crowd  influence" 
may  affect  the  diet  so  as  to  cause  deficiency  diseases.  The 
demands  of  the  adult  world  are  faced  with  a  vulnerable  body. 

B.  Overstreet:  Understanding  Fear.  p.  51. 
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ii.  Psychological  Changes.  The  needs  are  now  for  comfort,  praise, 

love,  and  recognition.  The  assertion  of  independence  seems  to 

be  the  uppermost  concern.  Often  the  rebelliousness  against 

parental  authority  is  only  the  adolescents  insecurity  as  he 

"steps  out  into  the  world".  "When  parents  say  ’Don’t1,  he 

often  must  scream  defiance  at  them,  because  that  ’don’t'  is 

exactly  what  he  feels  the  craven  side  of  himself  is  saying, 

the  side  of  himself  which  is  tempted  to  take  refuge  behind 

1 

the  walls  of  parental  protection". 

Problems  pertaining  to  sex  are  acutely  painful  at  this 
2 

period  of  life. 

iii.  Social  and  Ethical  Demands.  The  adolescent  is  torn  between 
the  need  for  friendship  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  "getting 
along"  with  his  fellows,  and  the  need  of  seeking  to  establish 
a  standard  of  values  of  his  own  to  which  he  must  adhere.  He 
becomes  a  threat  to  the  established  circle  of  adults,  both 
socially  and  economically.  His  is  a  "nuisance  value"  in  society, 
and  he  is  a  financial  burden  to  his  parents.  If  he  seeks  to 
become  "self-supporting"  he  is  in  competition  with  adults  in 
the  economic  world. 

He  needs  an  inner  core  of  security,  an  ongoing,  outward 
expression  of  personality,  self-reliance,  to  make  sound  judgments, 

TT”  ~  ~~  ~~  ~  ~ 

R.  May.  Hants  Search  for  himself.  pp.  154. 

2. 

"Sexual  jealousies  and  attachments  are  part  of  the  emotional  experiences 
of  even  very  young  children;  and  if  they  are  misunderstood  or  mis¬ 
handled,  they  become  the  source  of  doubt ings,  guilt  feelings,  and 
hostilities,  which,  lodged  in  the  unconscious,  may  distort  all  later 
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and  to  accept  responsibility  for  them.  For  these  to  become  realities 
in  his  life,  he  must  find  positive  values  in  living.  Here  a  strong 
religious  faith  is  imperative. 


iv.  Religious  faith.  This  is  a  period  of  life  when  Church  member¬ 
ship  has  deep  signifiance.  It  gives  him  a  faith  to  live  by; 
something  to  which  to  give  his  allegiance;  and  to  uphold  by 
manner  of  living.  He  is  critical  of  the  general  run  of  church 
memberships;  partly  because  of  guilt  within,  partly  from  in¬ 
security,  and  partly  because  he  is  searching  for  genuineness 
to  which  he  can  lay  hold. 


relationships. . .If  parents  are  dependable  in  their  affection  for  the 
child  ...if  they  give  jhim  as  much  chance  as  possible  to  be  significant 
in  his  own  right;  and  if '  they  are. . .steadily  and  deeply  attached  to 
each  other. . .there  is  every  likelihood,  after  a  brief  period  of  turmoil, 
his  progress  toward  sexual  maturity  will  resume  its  healthy  course. 

If  on  the  other  hand... (the  parents)  are  so  much  at  odds  with  each 
other  that  he  is  almost  driven  to  take  sides,  there  is  a  sad  likelihood 
that  a  residual  immaturity  will  mark  the  individual’s  sex-relationships 
through  his  life. . .Sexual  behaviors  do  no  rise  far  above  or  fall  far 
below  the  level  of  non-sexual  behaviors ...  .While  it  remains  true  that 
a  traumatic  sex  experience  can  so  arrest  development  that  an  individual’s 
whole  relationship  to  life  will  be  distorted,  it  is  equally  true  than 
a  traumatic  experience  in  some  other  area  will  hafre  a  similar  effect 
and  will,  in  part,  express  itself  through  the  channel  of  sexual  be¬ 
havior.  .. .Where  sex  linkage  is  immature,  there  is  no  high  maturity  of 
character5’ . 

H.  Overstreet.  The  nature  Mind.  pp.  59-63. 
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v.  Personal  and  Vocational  Choices:  Vocational  choices  have  to  be 
made  in  this  period  of  life.  Some  adolescents  have  made  them 
much  earlier,  and  others  wait  until  near  the  end  of  the  adolescent 
period  to  make  their  final  choices.  Sometimes  of  course,  changes 
occur  in  later  life,  producing  still  further  crises. 

Along  with  his  choice  of  vocation,  the  adolescent  is  making 
lasting  friendships  with  members  of  both  sexes.  Some  of  these  may 
be  permanent  throughout  life.  The  jealousies  and  estrangements  as 
well  as  the  attachments  of  this  period  produce  many  crises.  Wise 
is  the  pastor  who  can  understand  these  problems,  and  happy  he  who 
can  give  personal  understanding  to  the  situations  he  knows  are 
developing.  He  will  then  find  the  adolescent  “leaning  upon  him” 
not  for  advice,  but  for  security,  appreciation,  and  approval  for 
the  choices  he  is  making.  Here  the  pastor  must  be  careful  lest 
he  become  a  “match-maker”,  instead  of  helping  the  individual  to 
make  his  own  choices,  and  to  accept  his  own  responsibilities  thereto. 

10.  The  Family  Constellation 

In  the  normal  family  where  all  the  children  are  welcome,  there  is 
the  “constellation"  of  the  family  circle.  At  which  period  did  this 
child  come  in  the  family? 

The  oldest  child  grows  up  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  all 
the  others.  He  has  enjoyed  the  entire  love  and  solicitude  of  his 
parents  during  his  first  years  of  life,  hence  there  is  a  solidarity 
of  character.  He  was  “new"  to  the  parents,  their  "whole  world".  So 
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he  grows  up  to  share  the  confidence  and  plans  of  the  parents.  He 
tends  to  uphold  the  law,  to  be  conservative  in  outlook,  and  a  lover 
of  stability.  As  others  enter  the  family  circle,  he  tries  to  keep, 
or  to  return  to  those  years,  when  the  “throne"  was  his  own. 

The  second  child  is  confronted  by  a  rival  already  one  or  more 
years  ahead.  The  elder  learns  to  talk  and  to  walk  first.  This  infer¬ 
iority  is  always  before  the  younger.  So  he  extends  himself,  like  the 
racer,  to  overcome  the  pacesetter  who  is  always  there.  Since  he  can 
never  "catch  up"  in  matter  of  years,  he  seizes  upon  something  he  can 
do  better.  He  is  likely  to  have  an  exaggerated  ambition.  This  may 
have  repercussions  in  later  life.  He  tends  to  be  revolutionary, 
upsetting  things  to  "get  things  off  to  an  even  start".  This  is  even 
more  pronounced  if  a  boy  follows  a  girl,  as  girls  develop  more  quickly 
in  early  years. 

The  "middle"  children  have  their  own  problems,  but  they  are  not  so 
characteristic  as  the  others. 

The  youngest  child  has  the  place  throughout  life  as  "the  baby" . 

All  adore  him,  and  as  he  grows  older  he  expects  love  and  attention 
from  all.  He  may  expect  the  world  to  "coddle"  him;  or  feel  inferior 
because  of  his  location  in  the  "constellation".  He  may  determine  to 
surpass  all  others. 

The  only  child  has  the  love  and  solicitude  of  his  parents.  They 
are  ever  watchful  of  him  lest  "their  all"  be  taken  from  them.  He 
receives  more  attention  and  educative  help  than  other  children.  Since 
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he  does  not  have  social  contacts  in  the  family,  learning  to  live 
with  others  of  his  own  age  becomes  a  serious  problem.  He  may  become 
demanding  or  uncourageous  in  later  life;  but  he  has  possibilities  for 
greater  development  than  other  children.  Thus  greater  dangers  go 
hand-in-hand  with  greater  possibilities. 

Twins  often  tend  to  develop  independent  personalities.  They  may 
conspire  to  meet  life  "double”,  and  so  share  the  confrontations  of  the 
environment • 

A  boy  growing  up  in  a  family  of  girls  will  exhibit  certain  tendencies, 
as  will  a  girl  growing  up  in  a  family  of  boys. 

The  pastor,  by .knowing  the  place  of  the  child  in  the  family  circle, 
can  understand  his  reactions  in  that  position.  By  understanding  the 
family  background,  the  pastor  is  able  to  see  the  individual’s  character 
in  perspective.  He  sees  the  road  down  which  he  has  traveled,  and  is 
able  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  his  personality.  "As  counselor  I 
never  permit  myself  to  set  up  any  hypothesis  about  an  individual,  until 
I  know  his  background ...  for  it  is  like  striving  to  solve  an  equation 
with  one  number  missing" 

11.  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

The  critical  problems  which  attend  the  period  of  forming  the 
friendships,  which  eventually  result  in  the  choice  of  an  individual 

lT  ”  “  ~  "  — — 

R.  May.  The  Art  of  Counseling.  p.  117. 
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as  one*s  life  partner,  and  the  problems  of  marriage,  cover  such  a 
vast  areas  of  experience  as  to  place  them  outside  the  scope  of  such 
a  dissert ion  as  this  one.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  responsibility 
of  marriage  counseling,  both  with  the  couple  before  marriage,  and 
after  the  ceremony,  is  one  that  the  pastor  today  is  taking  seriously. 
Much  help  is  forthcoming  from  marriage  clinics  and  articles  written 
professionally  on  this  very  matter. 

12.  Economic  and  Social. 

Here  again  the  crises  arising  from  periods  of  unemployment, 
unsuitable  employment,  and  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  person 
to  give  satisfactory  service  in  his  occupation,  are  situations  which 
demand  much  careful  study.  These  two  lie  outside  the  purview  of 
this  essay. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


THE  PASTOR 


1,  The  Pastor  as  an  Individual 

The  pastor  will  note  that  he  himself  is  a  personality,  comprising 
various  impuies,  emotional  turbulences,  neurotic  tendencies,  and  spirit¬ 
ual  strivings,  along  with  his  inherited  propensities,  in  a  physical  body. 

He  is  neither  less  nor  more  than  anyone  else  immune  to  the  foibles  of 
life.  In  fact  there  may  be  a  temptation  to  feel  himself  superior  to 
others,  and  thus  to  overlook  some  very  serious  "blind  spots"  in  his 
own  personality.  His  difference  from  other  people  will  be  in  his 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  his  effectiveness  will  be  in  his  concern  for 
his  fellowman. 

If  he  would  be  effective  in  his  work  the  pastor  must  look  within. 

If  he  is  to  engage  in  the  pastoral  function  of  counseling,  he  will  need 

to  be  very  careful  to  see  the  tendencies  that  motivate  his  actions  in  his 

work,  and  his  responses  in  the  various  situations  -which  confront  him. 

He  will  realize  than  "one  is  not  a  born  counselor,  but  a  developed  one.” 

He  must  have  insight  into  the  unconsious  layers  of  his  own  soul.  This 

means  that  he  will  recognize  his  own  ego-bias,  and  so  be  able  to  escape 
the  tendency  to  counsel  on  the  basis  of  his  own  prejudices.  This  ego-bias 
cannot  be  eradicated  entirely,  but  it  can  be  understood  and  guarded  against. 

It  unequestionably  would  be  -wise  for  the  counselor  to  be  analysed 
by  a  psycho-therapist.  ¥hiie  this  is  impossible  for  all  but  a  few,  a 
consultation  with  a  therapist  could  help  the  pastor  to  understand  him¬ 
self.  However  the  practical  method  for  most  ministers  is  to  conduct  a 
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self-analysis.  The  minister  has  the  standard  of  Jesus  by  which  to  judge 
himself.  Prayerfully  he  will  ask  God  to  give  him  insight  into  the  places 
where  he  fails  to  attain  to  the  ’’high  calling”  to  which  he  is  called. 

Even  when  he  has  done  this,  the  clergyman  may  well  be  conscious  that 
there  are  hidden  motives  which  affect  his  personality,  yet  which  he  can¬ 
not  understand. 


2.  Perplexities  of  the  Pastor 

Polio  May^  has  suggested  that  there  are  four  areas  in  which  the 
religious  worker  may  find  difficulty. 

i.  Ee  works  hard  a nd  conscientiously,  taking  great  pride  in  throw¬ 
ing  himself  wholeheartedly  into  his  job.  To  do  this,  he  is  in 
danger  of  working  under  tension.  His  work  cannot  be  limited  to 
’’union  hours”,  so  he  carries  responsibility  through  twenty-four 
a  day.  He  needs  to  find,  and  to  reflect  in  his  own  life  the 
’’peace  which  passeth  all  understanding5'  and  to  ’’consider  the 
lilies”  and  ’’the  birds  of  the  air.” 
ii,  There  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  minor  de¬ 
tails, 

iii.  Strong  ambition  is  usually  present.  He  must  guard  against  the 

’’Messiah  complex”  remembering  always  that  though  the  pastor  serves 
Christ,  he  is  not  Christ. ^ 


1. 

Kollo  May  is  a  consulting  psychologist  in  Hew  York  City,  and  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  William  Alan  son  White  Institute  of  Psychiatry.  He 
was  minister  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Verona,  New  Jersey, 

The  ’’suggestions”  are  from  his  book,  ’’The  Art  of  Counseling,” 
pp.  168  ff. 

2. 

nI  should  enquire  of  myself  if  I  were  a  minister,  just  what  my  motives, 
my  deepest  purposes  were,  in  the  pursuit  of  my  calling  I  should  not 
assume  that  they  were  self-evident.” 

K.  A.  Menninger.  Reprint  from  The  Human  Mind;  Pastoral  Psychology 

April  1950  p.  19 
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iv.  If  his  own  sex  life  is  not  to  be  well  adjusted  he  needs  to  be 

very  certain  in  this  area  before  attempting  to  counsel  others  in 
this  realm  of  experience. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Meeting  These  Tendencies 

i.  The  pastor  may  well  understand  that  selfish  ambition  may  reveal 
an  unknown  inferiority  feeling.  In  his  desire  to  "make  good”  he 
must  prayerfully  ask  on  what  basis  his  "making  good"  is  founded. 
Is  it  doing  God’s  will,  or  his  own  will  to  be  blessed  of  God? 

If  it  is  God’s  will,  then  he  should  be  able  to  relax  in  the  do~ 
ing  of  it.  Creativity  demands  that  the  person  give  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  at  hand;  but  it  also  requires  a  relaxation 
from  the  tension  that  too  often  builds  up  in  ego- striving. 
Ambition  is  good  and  necessary*  It  is  only  required  that  the 
ambition  be  accepted,  faced,  and  then  dedicated  truly  to  God. 

ii.  He  must  have  the  courage  to  fail;  that  is  to  develop  the  courage 
of  imperfection.  One  is  too  apt  to  conduct  the  campaign.  #i‘th 
perfection  in  his  "own  back  yard"  and  to  miss  the  importance  of 
waging  the  war  of  reighteousness  in  the  larger  battlefield  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  In  the  major  battlefront  where 
significant  things  are  done  *  failure  or  success  in  the  "trivial 
perfections"  becomes  relatively  incidental, 

iii. .  He  should  learn  to  enjoy  the  process  of  living  as  well  as  the 
goals.  This  is  God’s  world,  and  He  meant  that  the  pastor  as 
well  as  the  layman  should  find  joy  and  friendship  in  this  life. 
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iv.  The  pastor  must  be  interested  in  people  for  their  own  sakes; 

not  that  by  winning  them  they  may  add  to  the  "glowing  statistics”  of 
the  church, 

v.  The  Pastor’s  religious  interpretation  of  man  makes  a  vast  difference 
in  his  response  ffco  the  individual’s  problems.  If  he  believes  that 
man  is  a  child  of  God*  who  for  the  moment  has  wandered  astray*  or  who 
has  not  yet  found  the  integration  and  mutuality  poniible  in  God*  his 
attitude  will  be  less  judgment  and  more  helpful*  than  if  he  believes 
that  man  is  inherently  depraved. 

vi.  The  way  the  pastor  thinks  of  God  will  influence  his  behavior  with 
people.  If  he  thinks  of  God  as  a  Judge*  then  his  own  relationships 
will  be  judgmental.  If  he  thinks  of  God  as  being  a  Sentimentalist*  he 
may  work  out  his  own  role*  by  figuratively  patting  people  on  the  back* 
saying*  "Don’t  worry*  God  will  take  care  of  it”.  However*  if  he  thinks 
of  God  being  revealed  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
redemptive  love  is  a  reality;  and  that  God  is  seeking  the  fulfilment 
of  the  potential  personality  development  of  each  individual;  then  he  will 
of  necessity  express  a  similar  attitude  toward  persons  seeking  his  help, 

vii.  Since  the  pastor  is  the  same  as  other  people  in  his  component  parts; 

and  as  ve  have  seen*  faith  is  necessary  for  the  complete  personality; 
the  pastor’s  personal  faith  is  paramount  in  his  work.  He  should  be 
constantly  aware  of  his  own  need  for  meditation*  Scripture  reading,  and 


prayer 


5.  The  Pastor:  as  the  Fan  in  the  Paris! 


i.  He  must  be  adult,  and  not  weak  where  others  are  weak.  **• 

ii.  He  must  meet  people  on  a  person  to  person  basis;  his  is  not  a 
"holy  rolen. 

iii.  He  must  co-operate  with  equals.  He  must  have  self-confidence  in 

his  work,  and  value  its  importance.  let  he  will  have  to  subordinate 
this  role  at  times.  There  are  occasions  when  he  will  follow  the  lead 
of  others,  in  such  instances  as  leadership  given  by  the  Home  and 
School,  the  Community  Chest  drives,  and  the  Red  Cross  etc... 

iv.  He  must  be  able  to  make  natural  and  effective  use  of  the  religious 
aspects  of  his  work;  worship,  prayer,  confessions,  repentance,  for¬ 
giveness.  Even  the  elementary  insights  into  religion  are  sometimes 
given  in  an  artificial  pose. 

v.  He  is  in  ” context ”  all  the  time.  Other  professions  may  have  ” great’1 2 
members,  ’’even  though.1  ”,  The  minister  is  never  out  of  character. 

He  has  no  moral  holidays I  2 


1 .  ’’Furthermore ....  the  therapist ....  should  have ....  strong  neurosis 
resistent  habits.  He  should  be  the  kind  of  person  his  patient  wants 
to  become.. .It  is  better  that  the  therapist  be  married  than  single- 
allowing  for  exceptions  due  to  unusual  circumstances  -  ;  that  he  have  a 
stable  normal  rather  than  a  stable  perverse  sexual  adjustment;  that  he 
show  evidence  of  a  good  conscience  in  dealing  with  his  personal  affairs; 
that  he  be  a  professionally  responsible  and  co-operative  person,  rather 
than  a  lone  wolf  or  a  prima  donna;  that  he  have  some  variable  sublim¬ 
ations  rather  than  an  incontinent  preoccupation  with  professional  work, 
and  that  he  have  a  sense  of  humor. • .Morally  the  therapist  is  obliged  to 
assure  his  patient  that  he  has  mental  freedom,  empathy,  restraint,  and 
positive  character,  which  are  his  essential  tools.” 

Dollard  and  Miller.  Personality  and  Psychotherapy,  p.  417. 

2.  Rev.  W.  G.  Muelder,  Dean  of  Theology  Boston  University; 

M.G.H.  Lecture.  August  24  1951. 
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vi.  The  pastor  must  be  prepared  to  listen  -  and  that  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  and  seemingly  inappropriate  times  -  as  well 
as  in  pastoral  visitation  and  in  pastoral  counseling, 

vii.  Every  confidence  entrusted  to  a  minister  in  personal  interviews 
must  be  kept  inviolate. 

viii.  The  people  should  know  that  the  pastor  is  available  to  them, 
whenever  they  need  his  help, 
lx.  The  pastor  may  serve  many  masters: 

a.  his  own  overwhelming  ambition,  using  whatever  “bag  of  tricks" 
he  can  discover  to  further  his  goal; 

b.  the  dictates  of  the  many  and  varied  "demands"  which  can 
easily  grow  upon  him  in  the  non-essentials  of  his  pastoral 
functions;  or 

c.  he  can  be  God's  man,  engaged  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

x.  The  pastor  more  than  any  other  will  be  conscious  of  his  own 
shortcomings.  As  such  he  may  feel  inferior,  and  "unworthy"  of 
his  task.  However  he  must  remember  that  Samuel  reminded  Saul, 

(I  Samuel  15:17): 

"Though  you  are  little  in  your  own  eyes,  are  you  not  the 
head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel?  The  Lord  annointed  you 
king  over  Israel" . 

As  long  as  the  pastor  is  in  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
has  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be  evaded.  He  is  God’s  man, 
and  as  such  he  must  appropriately  represent  the  Great  Shepherd. 
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CHAPTER  XVI . 

I  AdTQRAL  V I SITING  • 


1.  The  1-  a  at  or  ’  s  Ro  .ie 

The  pastor  in  the  average  pastorate  may  easily  become  confused 
as  to  the  role  he  should  play  in  his  own  life,  in  the  Church,  and  in 
the  community  at  large.  He  has  to  make  some  choices  early  in  his 
ministry,  if  he  is  not  to  be  drawn  "hither  and  yon"  in  emphasising 
varying  aspects  of  his  role  in  the  different  periods  of  his  ministry. 

He  must  come  to  know  his  role,  and  why,  and  where,  and  how  he  is  to 
play  it.  He  needs  a  coherent  philosophy  of  life,  so  that  he  will  not 
become  confused.  He  is  expected  to  know  the  dominent  values  in  his 
parish,  and  the  causes y  as  to  why  they  are  dominent. 

An  outline  of  the  pastor’s  work  may  appear  at  first  to  lead  to 
pessimism,  as  his  work  seems  to  deal  only  with  problems.  However  there 
are  the  joys  of  labor  and  the  intrinsic  rewards  for  service.  But  the 
minister  cannot  ignore  the  problem  of  anxiety,  "for  it  is  co-existent 
with  human  life.  All  his  work  is  in  some  sense  a  warfare  against  the 

anxieties  which  prey  on  the  minds  of  his  people". 

The  parishioner  asks  regarding  the  pastor’s  attitude,  "Am  I  loved?". 

Society  passes  judgment,  and  certain  people  will  say,  "There  is  no  hope 
for  such  an  one".  The  pastor  must  never  say,  "This  is  inoperable, 
morally  or  spiritually".  The  total  role  of  the  pastor  is  to  bring  in 
reality  the  love  of  God  to  the  lives  of  his  parishioners  as  he  "goes  in 
and  out  among  them". 


H.  Guntrip:  Psychology  for  Ministers  And  Social  Workers,  p.  83 
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2.  pastoral  Visitation 

If  the  pastor  is  to  he  helpful  to  his  parishioners,  he  must  get  to 
know  them,  and  they  to  know  him*  He  may  preach  to  them  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  and  they  may  be  inspired  by  his  messages,  and  find  them  meaning¬ 
ful  for  daily  living.  But  there  must  be  a  closer  fellowship  if  the  pastor 
is  to  be  able  to  give  the  personal  help  required  for  the  parishioner  to 
reach  his  potential  in  personality  development.  Pastoral  visitation  in 
the  homes  of  his  people  gives  the  minister  an  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  his  congregation. 

We  find  today  that  many  ministers  have  given  up  to  all  practical 
purposes  the  systematic  calling  upon  their  parishioners.  Others  do  an 
extensive  calling  of  a  superficial  kind/  there  seeming  to  be  some  virtue 
in  ringing  a  large  number  of  doorbells.  In  dealing  with  this  problem 
the  question  arises,  f,¥hy  make  pastoral  visit s?tf.  Some  reasons  are  as 
follows 

i.  To  get  people  out  to  Church,  to  worship  on  Sunday, 

ii.  Tiie  administrative  concerns  of  the  Church  have  to  be  cared  for. 

iii.  Some  parishioners  demand  that  the  minister  keep  "looking  them 
up3.  A  visiting  committee  can  look  after  these, 

iv.  A  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  minister. 

v.  For  "goodness"  sake,  the  pastor  feels  virtuous  after  making  a 
"difficult "  call. 

vi*  Fear  of  criticism:  the  pastor  must  keep  gossips  at  bay. 
vii.-  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  pastor  to  demand  special 

privileges:  e.g.  around  the  hospital  after  visiting  hours., 
viii.  To  establish  an  obligation,  "Dear  Kev.  B.  you  are  so  wonderful 
to  look  us  up3.  ^ 

I7~~  ~  ~  “  ~  ”  ' 

Rev.  J.  H.  Burns,  Chaplain.  A.G.H.  Lecture.  August  1951. 
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ix.  An  intense  curiosity.  The  clergyman  ranks  with  the  social 

worker,  the  nurse,  and  the  medical  doctor  in  his  deep  curiosity. 
This  is  a  special  factor  in  such  professional  lives,  and  it 
is  all  to  the  good,  when  focused  on  the  welfare  of  the  parishioner, 
x.  A  genuine  concern  for  the  parishioner,  and  a  desire  to  be  of 
help  to  him. 


3.  The  Pastor  Galls 

The  less  formal  the  visit  the  better.  It  is  not  a  state  occasion, 
but  a  friendly  call.  Announcement  regarding  forthcoming  visitations 
by  the  pastor  makes  people  unnatural.  Better  if  the  pastor  can  "drop 
in"  and  find  things  going  normally.  The  minister  usually  is  a  family 
man,  and  understands  household  routine.  So  the  minister  should  develop 
a  friendly  and  approachable  personality,  and  trust  that  embarrassments 
will  soon  vanish  if  he  does  make  a  call  at  a  time  when  "the  house  is 
all  upset".  His  is  an  important  work  in  the  field  of  visitation.  The 
minister  has  two  laboratories,  the  one  in  his  study,  the  other  in  the 
homes  of  his  people.  His  visiting  is  for  the  serious  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  research  into  the  conditions  and  problems  of  human  lives. 

To  do  this  he  must  be  patient  and  thorough.  His  visiting  work  cannot 
be  hurried.  A  few  visits  a  week  will  be  his  limitation,  if  he  really 
gets  to  know  his  families. 

The  pastor’s  basic  purpose  in  visiting  is  to  maintain  a  close 
pastoral  relationship  with  his  people.  He  seeks  to  help  the  parishioner 
talk  freely,  and  to  understand  and  to  accept  his  feelings  about  the 
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common,  everyday  situations  which  he  faces .  Much  of  the  conversation 
will  not  be  “intellectual” .  However  if  the  pastor  becomes  disinterested 
in  what  is  told  him,  so  will  the  parishioner  become  disinterested  in 
the  pastor.  The  problems  will  remain  unexpressed.  Then  with  the  re¬ 
pressions  continuing,  the  parishioner  will  blame  the  pastor  for  his 
own  resulting  conditions,  spiritually,  mentally,  and  emotionally; 
yes  sometimes  even  morally.  But  when  confidence  has  been  established, 
and  concern  shown  in  attitude,  then  the  serious  problems  will  be 
revealed,  and  help  can  then  be  given.  To  have  this  help  be  effective 
a  series  of  interviews  in  the  nature  of  pastoral  counseling  may  have 
to  be  arranged.  A  definite  time,  and  place  (usually  the  pastor* s 
study)  will  be  agreed  upon. 


4.  The  Parishioner * s  Initiative. 

In  visitation,  the  pastor  goes  to  the  parishioner.  In  counseling 
the  parishioner  goes  to  the  pastor.  In  situations  where  visiting  leads 
to  counseling,  the  parishioner  goes  emotionally  to  the  pastor.  In 
pastoral  visiting  the  parishioner  will  often  put  a  minor  question  to 
the  pastor.  This  may  contain  a  “barb”  in  order  to  see  how  the  pastor 
would  react  in  a  counseling  situation.  The  pastor  must  remember  that 
what  may  seem  routine  or  casual  to  him  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
person  who  poses  the  problem."*" 


Lest  it  seem  to  be  implied  that  pastoral  visiting  is  only  to  lead  to 
prospective  counseling  -  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  essay  is  not 
dealing  with  the  total  aspect  of  pastoral  visitation.  From  the  time 
of  Christ,  the  pastor  has  been  a  “shepherd  of  the  flock”,  and  as  such 
has  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  parishioners.  Such  matters 
as  spiritual  instruction,  church  membership  relationship,  the  place  of 
Scripture  reading,  prayer,  etc.  in  the  home,  are  vital  topics  too  im¬ 
portant  to  scan  in  the  compass  of  this  dissertation. 
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5.  Recording  of  Information 

The  pastor  should  classify  every  bit  of  information  given  him; 
that  he  may  know  his  people,  know  about  them,  and  be  able  to  continue 
helping  them  without  going  over  much  that  has  been  said  previously. 
However  there  is  value  in  having  the  parishioner  tell  again  some  of 
the  things  he  talked  about  previously.  This  helps  to  clarify  the 
situation.  He  may  see  things  differently  from  the  last  time  he  talked 
with  his  pastor.  Also  people  like  to  talk  about  themselves.  But  a 
danger  comes  in  here.  If  people  are  permitted  to  repeat  overmuch, 
their  talking  about  themselves  becomes  a  routine  reporting  of  trouble, 
rather  than  a  clarifying  of  the  issues  involved.  In  this  the  Roman 
Catholic  Confessional  is  wise,  in  not  permitting  the  same  material  to 
be  confessed  again.  The  minister,  of  course,  will  not  ’’peddle"  his 
information.  Matters  confided  to  him  must  be  kept  inviolate.  A  note 
book  is  necessary;  as  things  clear  today  when  speaking  with  the  indiv¬ 
idual,  will  become  blurred  tomorrow  when  dealing  with  a  totally 
different  situation. 

The  pastor  should  let  it  be  known  that  "your  pastor  wishes  to  serve 
you.  He  is  as  near  as  your  telephone". 


The  following  paragraph  means  more  to  me  today  than  it  did  the  time 
when  I  heard  it  read  by  the  author  himself,  in  1944. 

The  PASTOR. 

"Today  my  pastor  came  to  see  me.  I  didn’t  know  much  about  him 
before  he  came,  and  I  didn’t  know  much  about  him  after  he  left,  because 
I  did  most  of  the  talking.  He  hasn’t  been  at  our  church  very  long. 

As  he  came  up  the  steps  he  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  I  enquired  of 
him  where  we  had  met,  but  so  far  as  we  could  tell  we  had  never  met 
anywhere . 
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He  enquired  about  my  family  and  about  my  work.  Presently  I  found 
myself  telling  him  about  my  boy,  I  had  been  worried  about  him,  not 
so  much  now  as  a  little  while  ago  when  he  had  had  some  trouble.  I 
wish  he  had  been  my  pastor  a  year  ago,  when  that  trouble  happened. 

I  feel  sure  he  could  have  helped  me.  After  a  time  I  found  myself 
talking  about  my  work.  There  had  been  some  trouble  there  too.  As 
I  talked  I  suddenly  realized  that  maybe  some  of  those  men  had  had 
worries  like  I  have.  Curious  that  you  should  think  of  that  while 
you  are  talking  with  your  pastor.  The  more  we  talked  the  more  familiar 
he  seemed.  I  asked  him  again  where  we  had  met,  but  so  far  as  we  could 
tell  we  had  never  met  anywhere. 

After  he  left  I  felt  like  doing  something  hard,  something  I  would 
have  to  stretch  to  do.  Strange  that  you  should  feel  that  way  just 
because  your  pastor  came  to  see  you.  He  must  have  an  interesting 
job,  going  around  talking  to  people,  rather  listening  to  people, 
because  he  didn’t  say  very  much.  Just  listened,  and  was  interested. 
Well,  he  must  have  an  interesting  job,  going  around  listening  to 
people.  I  seem  to  have  heard  about  someone’s  being  in  prison  and 
someone  going  to  call,  about  someone  being  sick  and  someone  going  there. 
A  pastor  came  to  Jerusalem 
And  stood  on  the  Temple  steps: 

They  dragged  Him  through  the  city  streets 
To  a  hill  above  the  city: 

‘That’s  where  I’ve  seen  him  before. 

On  a  cross  above  the  city.” 

R,  L.  Dicks.  Pastoral  Work  and  Personal  Counseling.  (1944  edited) 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
PASTORAL  COUNSELING.  (1) 


1.  Pre-counseling 

Pastoral  counseling  may  be  entered  into  by  various  routes.  Many 
opportunities  may  come  through  pastoral  visitation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  in  every  conversation  the  pastor  attempts  to  initiate  a 
counseling  program  with  the  other  person.  But  the  pastor  knows  that 
every  life  has  problems.  Some  of  these  are  being  handled  by  the  parish¬ 
ioner;  others  he  may  be  unaware  of;  and  others  he  may  not  yet  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  share  with  anyone  else.  There  is  a  certain  independence 
which  he  must  hold  to  if  he  is  to  have  the  character  to  win  in  the  end. 
And  again ,  as  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  workers  have  found,  until  one 
comes  as  "the  prodigal"  to  recognize  his  own  inability  to  "handle  the 
situation",  he  cannot  be  genuinely  helped.  Some  people  recognize  the 
need  for  help  before  the  situation  becomes  very  difficult,  others  have 
to  come  to  "complete  failure"  before  acknowledging  their  need  for  help. 

The  pastor,  knowing  that  problems  do  arise  in  life,  may  find  hints 
in  his  general  conversations.  He  will  then  be  able  to  bring  the  topic 
of  conversation  to  the  place  where  he  may  suggest  that  perhaps  further 
speaking  on  the  matter  would  be  beneficial.  Suggesting  a  specific 
time  and  place,  gives  the  parishioner  the  feeling  that  he  is  of  worth 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pastor. 

There  are  times  when  the  pastor  is  told  of  someone  who  is  behaving 
wrongly  in  the  home  or  community.  In  his  own  reactions  he  must  guard 
against  being  too  hasty  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  also  against 
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evading  his  responsibility. 

As  shepherd  of  the  flock,  he  may  feel  that  he  has  personally 
failed  if  one  under  his  care  has  wandered.  He  may  feel  that  he  should 
bring  the  prophetic  pronouncements  upon  the  sinner.  And  in  so  doing 
he  would  probably  not  only  fail  to  change  the  behavior  pattern  of  the 
offender,  but  also  lose  any  future  chances  of  helping  him  to  overcome 
his  fault.  Here  the  pastor  must  give  time  to  prayer.  In  his  prayer 
of  intercession,  the  pastor  must  be  willing,  that  the  person  concerned 
be  helped  through  other  means,  if  that  be  God's  will;  or  that  he 
himself  be  ready  to  undertake  i^hatever  shall  be  required  of  him  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  will  eliminate  the  subjective 
interference  of  guilt  and  fear.  It  will  clear  the  channels  of  personal 
faith  so  that  all  the  pastor's  counseling  knowledge  may  be  used  object¬ 
ively  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  person  involved. 

When  the  pastor  is  given  information  by  a  third  person  regarding 
an  individual's  moral,  emotional,  mental,  or  spiritual  condition,  he 
may  ask  himself:  nIs  the  information  true?  Is  it  exaggerated?  What 
is  the  bias  within  the  informer?  Why  is  the  information  being  given?''1 

Also  he  may  find  that  the  person  giving  the  information  is  using 
this  method  to  find  out  the  pastor's  reaction  to  such  situations  in 
general;  and  also  whether  or  not  he  can  come  to  the  pastor  for  help 
himself.  Further,  he  may  unconsciously  be  asking  for  counseling  himself. 
The  pastor  knows  that  counseling  with  the  other  person  is  a  long  way 
from  happening;  but  meanwhile  he  has  Mr.  X.  in  his  study.  And  counseling 
with  him  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Mr.  X. 
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The  pastor  may  take  the  initiative.  In  bereavement  he  naturally 
will  call.  But  also  he  will  call  when  there  are  special  celebrations, 
such  as  golden  wedding  anniversaries,  the  buying  of  a  new  car,  children 
leaving  for  college;  or  in  times  of  calamities  such  as  fire,  or  other 
loss.  At  such  times  the  parishioners  have  “something  to  talk  about" 
and  so  “chat  more  freely".  In  the  process  they  may  reveal  areas  of 
life  which  should  be  brought  into  clarity  through  counseling.  Both 
by  attitude  and  by  definite  statement,  the  pastor  should  let  the 
parishioners  know  that  he  is  "available  if  you’d  like  to  talk  the 
matter  over" . 


2.  Emphasis  in  the  Pre-counseling  Situations 

i.  The  minister  offers  help  in  such  a  way  that  the  parishioner 
may  as  easily  refuse  as  accept  it. 

ii.  The  incorrect  expectations  which  the  parishioner  is  reasonably 
sure  to  have  as  to  the  nature  of  counseling  help  are,  as 
occasion  warrants,  explicitly  denied, 

iii.  Once  the  pastor’s  role  in  the  situation  has  been  defined  to 
the  parishioner  as  well  as  possible,  the  pastor  is  content 
to  wait. 

iv.  The  pastor  is  alert  to  the  evidences  of  the  desire  for  help, 
but  he  does  not  exploit  them. 

v.  Playing  well  a  supportive  role  in  other  situations,  may  lead 
to  counseling  when  it  is  needed, 

vi.  Counseling  with  one  member  of  the  family  may  serve  as  pre- 
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counseling  pastoral  work  in  relation  to  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  same  applies  within  circles  of  friendships  in  the 
community.  Also  when  “onlookers"  find  that  "someone  has  been 
a  lot  ’brighter*  lately",  they  may  enquire  and  so  seek  help  for 
themselves . 

vii.  Requests  for  information  may  have  importance  as  pre-counseling 
pastoral  work. 

viii.  Discussions  on  religion  may  be  significant  as  pre-counseling  work, 

ix.  One  who  comes  with  a  problem  on  someone  else’s  behalf,  may  also 
be  seeking,  perhaps  unconsciously,  counseling  for  himself. 


3.  Reactions  of  the  Parishioner 

At  whatever  level  the  minister  and  parishioner  meet,  there  will  be 
definite  reactions.  As  time  goes  on  these  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  minister’s  methods  of  approach  and  ways  of  handling  the  personal 
situation. 

Whether  it  be  in  routine  pastoral  calling,  or  in  being  introduced 
by  a  third  party,  or  in  making  a  call  upon  the  person  for  the  first 
time  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  minister  should  let  it  be  known  what 
profession  he  is  in,  and  his  name.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  clergyman 
should  be  definitely  established  in  the  other  person’s  mind.  This  may 
save  future  embarrassment,  and  it  gives  understanding  to  the  present 
meeting. 

The  reaction  of  the  parishioner  to  the  minister  is  not  at  first 
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what  the  minister  actually  is,  or  the  impression  that  he  as  a 
personality  makes  in  the  mind  of  the  other  person.  The  reaction  is 
due  to  what  the  minister  (and  his  appearance  at  first  sight)  represents 
in  the  mind  of  the  parishioner.  This  representation  is  due  to  the 
sum  total  of  past  experiences  and  reactions  in  the  life  of  the  parish¬ 
ioner;  what  the  symbol  of  the  clergy  is  in  his  mind;  and  ivhat  has  been 
his  experience  in  the  past  with  other  clergymen.  What  are  the  parish¬ 
ioner’s  prejudices  and  philosophy  of  life?  Has  he  a  guilt  feeling 
within  that  is  aroused  when  he  meets  a  minister?*^ 


k*  Information  Needed  in  Counseling 

In  order  that  the  counselor  may  be  able  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  counselee,  there  are  some  questions  which  must  be  considered. 

What  number  of  them  will  have  to  be  answered  will  depend  upon  the 
situation  dealt  with. 

Three  basic  facts  will  have  to  be  noted.  What  is  the  age  (approximately) 
sex,  and  marital  status  of  the  counselee?  In  addition  it  would  be  well 
to  know,  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  family,  at  time  of  birth, 
during  his  growing  years,  and  at  present.  Which  ’’side  of  the  tracks'* 
did  he  grow  up  in?  What  education  did  he  receive,  where,  and  how. 

1.  “  *  __  —  — —  —  — 

11  It’s  not  a  slam  at  you  when  people  are  rude,  it’s  a  slam  at  the 
people  they’ve  met  before”. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  The  Last  Tycoon. 

Quoted  by  B.  Overstreet:  Understanding  Fear,  p.  26. 
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What  is  the  mode  of  employment  now,  and  how  many  positions  has  he 
had?  How  does  he  get  along  with  the  “boss1’,  and  other  employees? 

If  he  is  the  proprietor,  what  does  he  “think  of  the  public"?  Further, 
what  hobbies,  sports,  reading  habits,  etc,  does  he  engage  in?  What 
are  his  biases  in  politics?  What  is  his  church  affiliation,  and  is 
he  closely  connected  with  it?  If  the  person  is  "keeping  company", 
"engaged"  or  married,  the  religious  "leanings"  of  the  other  person 
will  influence  his  thinking. 

In  his  physical  condition,  is  he  average  in  bodily  build?  If  the 
person  is  larger  than  average  or  smaller  than  average,  he  may  feel 
"out  of  place",  and  if  so  he  may  feel  inferior.  What  serious  illness, 
surgery,  has  he  had,  and  was  his  recovery  complete?  What  is  the  present 
state  of  health?  Has  he  had  a  medical  checkup  before  coming  for 
counseling?  This  last  is  very  necessary  if  the  counseling  reveals  any 
physical  complaints  -  or  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  there  may  be 
some  physical  malady  present.  In  fact  it  may  be  well  for  the  counselor 
to  make  it  an  imperative  procedure,  that  the  individual  have  a  medical 
examination  before  counseling  is  engaged  in. 

The  following  information  is  not  asked  directly  in  the  routine 
counseling  conversation.  It  contains  factors  which  have  to  be  faced, 
and  so  kept  in  the  pastor’s  consciousness.  If  indications  are  given 
by  the  parishioner  that  there  is  trouble  in  any  of  these  areas,  then 
by  the  counseling  method,  the  problem  is  dealt  with. 
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If  the  person  is  not  married,  there  are  definite  problems.  Why 
is  he  "single11:  Is  he  too  young?  Has  his  financial  status  not  made 
marriage  possible?  Is  he  doing  special  studying?  Whatever  the  case, 
how  is  he  handling  his  "enforced"  or  voluntary  celibacy?  Is  he  "shy"? 
Is  he  unable  to  break  the  emotional  "strings"  to  the  parent(s)?  Are 
his  interests  predominately  with  the  same  sex?  Sometimes  these  issues 
are  deep  seated  and  need  psychiatric  help.  Too  often  older  unmarried 
people  are  considered  failures  by  society.  Church  programs  are  quite 
often  for  "couples",  with  the  single  and  the  widowed  left  out.  Even 
where  they  are  included  by  invitation,  they  feel  the  program  as  it 
proceeds  does  not  adjust  itself  to  their  interests.  By  the  time  he 
is  thirty  years  of  age  the  average  bachelor  is  on  the  defensive 
against  women.  ^  Others  want  sex  apart  from  marriage.  So  they  do 
not  bother  with  the  church  for  they  know  they  "can’t  find  it  there". 

All  need  pastoral  understanding.  The  spinster  has  her  special 
problems.  From  the  ages  of  twenty-eight  to  forty  her  life  is  in 
grave  turmoil.  She  must  try  to  accept  what  seems  to  her  an  unfair 
sentence  to  a  life  of  loneliness  and  frustration.  Also  if  she  is  in 
professional  life,  often  a  choice  has  to  be  made  if  marriage  is  pro¬ 
posed.  Is  she  in  love,  or  is  it  loneliness?  Is  it  worth  exchanging 
professional  achievement  for  marriage.  Also  there  is  always  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  other  person  is  really  in  love  with  oneself. 
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C.  Wise 


Pastoral  Counseling  p.  180 
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If  the  person  is  married,  there  are  many  problems  to  be  considered* 

How  long  did  the  couple  know  each  other,  how  long  did  they  Mkeep  com¬ 
pany”,  and  how  long  were  they  definitely  engaged  before  marriage? 

At  what  age  did  they  marry:  how  do  their  ages  compare?  How  long  have 
they  been  married?  Is  it  a  happy  union?  Are  the  parental  in-laws 
acquainted,  living  near  each  other,  or  near  the  couple,  and  what  is 
their  relationship  to  each  other?  Are  the  couple  concerned  church 
members,  or  adherents*  Did  they  attend  Sunday  School  -  or  its  equivalent? 
Are  they  of  the  same  faith,  and  do  they  attend  Worship  regularly? 

Marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  is  likely  to  produce 
more  problems  than  between  two  Protestants  or  two  Roman  Catholics. 

However  “religious  indifference  is  more  often  associated  with  un¬ 
happiness  and  failure  in  marriage  than  religious  differences" 

Marriage  counseling  as  such  is  not  being  considered  in  this  thesis, 
but  these  facts  are  presented  as  a  reminder  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
we  must  consider  in  understanding  the  individual. 

Also  special  problems  arise  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  following 
marital  situations:  if  the  husband  and  wife  are  estranged,  yet  living 
in  the  same  house;  if  divorced;  if  widowed.  If  remarried,  what  are 
the  "memories"  of  the  former  mate  in  the  life  of  the  individual;  and 
the  effect,  overt  or  unconscious,  in  his  relationships  with  his 
present  spouse? 

 —  —  -  " 

Clifford  R.  Adams.  Department  of  Psychology*  Pennsylvania  State 

University:  in  Ladies  Home  Journal.  Jan.  1955 •  P*  22. 
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5 •  Incidental  Factors  Providing  Information 

"Everything  about  a  person  adds  its  stroke  to  the  painting  of  his 
personality  picture.  Nothing,  not  even  the  smallest  movement  or 
change  in  expression  is  meaningless  or  accidental;  the  inner  personality 
is  continually  expressing  itself  in  voice  and  gesture  and  dress,  and 
the  only  question  is  the  counselors  ability  to  perceive  these  ex¬ 
pressions  and  sense  something  of  their  meaning.  The  personality 
pattern  ’shows  itself  in  an  individual's  every  activity.  It  may 
be  obvious  in  his  external  expressions,  as,  for  instance,  the  way 
he  looks  at  another  person,  his  manner  of  shaking  hands,  or  of 
speaking.  His  whole  personality  may  give  an  indelible  impression 
one  way  or  another,  which  we  sense  almost  intuitively’".^ 
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Hollo  May 


The  Art  of  Counseling 


p.  101. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


PASTORAL  COUNSELING  (2) 

1.  Levels  of  the  Counseling  Relationship. 

Various  types  of  counseling  are  required  to  meet  the  different 
situations,  with  which  the  pastor  deals  in  the  field  of  counseling, 

i.  The  lowest  level  is  when  someone  tells  "someone  off",  in  anger 
or  disgust.  It  is  prejudiced,  and  expresses  feelings  with  no 
insight.  The  pastor  would  rarely  if  ever  need  to  use  this  - 
but  it  is  quite  common  in  human  relationships  on  a  non¬ 
professional  level. 

ii.  On  this  level  the  counselor  expresses  sympathy  for  the  counselee. 
He  gives  inadequate  help,  but  does  so  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

This  involves  listening.  It  has  no  goals,  restrictions  or 
direction.  It  also  involves  giving  what  information  is  re¬ 
quested.  But  the  making  of  decisions,  and  the  actions  which 
follow  these  decisions  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
counselee.  Sometimes  the  counselee  takes  as  permissive  what 
has  not  been  prohibited. 

iii.  In  direct  guidance,  the  counselor  waits  until  the  needy  person 
asks  for  help  and  then  responds  exactly  as  requested, 

iv.  On  a  higher  level  the  helper  decides  what  is  needed,  and  takes 
direct  action  before  the  needy  person  asks  for  anything.  This 
is  involved  in  "public  educational  programs",  and  various 
social  programs  "for  the  good  of  the  people  themselves".  The 
environment  is  manipulated  by  qualified  leaders  -  or  by  those 
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who  assume  they  "know  what  is  best”  for  the  "public."  This  involves 
a  dictatorship,  whether  it  be  benign  or  despotic. 

v.  On  another  level,  help  is  given  when  neither  the  giver  nor 
the  recipient  knox^s  the  nature  of  the  help  being  given.  The 
fellowship  found  in  social  conversation  often  helps  the 
problems  to  disapper. 

vi.  A  slightly  higher  level  of  counseling  is  attained  when  the 
helper  knows  and  understands  what  help  is  being  given,  and 
why  it  is  helpful,  even  though  the  recipient  does  not  have 
the  same  insight.  This  is  a  tempting  method  to  use,  is 
directive,  and  is  useful  in  emergency  situations, 

vii.  When  the  recipient  knoivrs  what  he  needs  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  can  accept  help,  a  higher  level  is  reached.  He  is  permitted 
to  receive  this  help,  even  though  the  helper  does  not  fully 
understand  what  is  going  on.  This  may  be  typified  in  a  church 
service  where  the  recipient  benefits  from  the  message.  In 
group  associations  the  same  thing  may  be  found;  especially 
does  this  happen  in  group  discussions, 

viii.  The  highest  level  is  where  the  needy  person  is  helped  to  find 
his  own  answers  to  his  needs,  by  working  through  the  problems 
as  a  partnership  project  with  the  helper.  The  counselor  and 
counselee  come  to  where  they  both  have  insight  into  the  meanings 
of  the  needs  of  the  counselee.  From  this  a  rational  plan  of 

“i 

action  is  undertaken, M 
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Rev.  J.  H.  Burns,  Chaplain,  Lecture  M,  C.  II. 


August  1951 
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2.  Some  Basic  Assumptions  of  Pastoral  Counseling. 

i*  The  parishioner  senses  that  something  is  wrong,  and  knows 

at  least  in  a  measure  that  the  difficulty  may  be  within  himself, 

ii.  Counseling  proceeds  by  understanding,  not  by  agreement  or 
disagreement . 

iii.  Counseling  in  its  best  sense,  is  helping  another  person  to 
help  himself,  not  in  doing  something  for  him. 

iv.  Counseling  involves  clarification  on  ethical  issues,  but  is 
not  co-ercion. 

v.  The  counseling  situation  involves  real  respect  for  the  parish¬ 
ioner,  and  does  not  proceed  through  a  nbag  of  tricks” . 

vi.  The  situations  that  give  occasion  for  counseling  are  viewed  by 
the  counselor,  and  eventually  by  the  parishioner,  not  only  as 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  also  as  opportunties  for  growth 
and  development."^* 

3.  The  Aims  of  Pastoral  Counseling. 

The  clergyman  finds  that  all  of  his  ministerial  activities  involve 
possible  counseling  situations.  Even  his  preaching  should  reveal  the 
fact  that  he  can  be ’approached”  to  "talk  things  over”,  and  thus  lead 
to  counseling. 

The  counselor  does  not  diagnose  his  patient  at  first.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  main  principles  of  counseling  is  that  the  counselor  allows 
the  parishioner  to  talk  over  the  problems  at  hand,  with  its  many 

U  —  ~~  ~ 

S.  Hiltner.  Pastoral  Counseling.  pp.20ff. 
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ramifications.  Then  from  the  data  supplied,  -  including  noting  of 
manner,  dress,  and  react ions ; of  the  parishioner;  -  the  counselor 
brings  the  parishioner  to  face  certain  facts,  and  to  make  his  own 
diagnosis  of  the  problem.  From  this,  several  plausible  solutions 
are  presented  -  again  from  the  information  given  by  the  parishioner, 
if  possible,  and  in  his  own  words  if  this  can  be  done,  -  and  the 
parishioner  is  asked  to  make  a  choice.  When  he  comes  to  see  what  is 
the  true  way  to  deal  with  the  question,  he  is  encouraged  to  accept 
his  decision  and  then  to  act  upon  it. 


4.  The  Pastor1 s  Part  in  the  Process. 

The  pastor  will  do  certain  things  in  the  counseling  process. 

i.  He  will  give  the  “climate1’  to  the  situation,  so  that  the 
patient  can  talk  things  over  in  a  permissive  manner, 

ii.  He  will  listen,  actively,  and  with  concern, 

iii.  will  accept  the  patient,  and  his  problem,  and  will  tell  him 
so.  The  parishioner  need  not  feel  ashamed  to  reveal  anything 
in  his  life.  The  pcistor  will  not  be  shocked,  and  the  parish¬ 
ioner  knows  that  all  information  given,  and  reactions  displayed 
will  be  kept  inviolate  by  the  pastor, 

iv.  It  should  be  accepted  that  values,  ethically,  morally,  socially, 
spiritually,  may  be  different  in  the  life  of  the  parishioner 
from  that  of  the  pastor.  The  pastor  must  be  certain  of  his  own 
faith  and  standards. ^ 

1~  —  —  —  "  ~  — 

Carl  Rogers  has  noted  that  in  “non-directive”  counseling  where  the 
patient  takes  the  initiative  and  controls  the  procedure  of  the  counseling 
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v.  The  pastor  will  transfer  identification  to  God.  In  the  counseling 
process  the  patient  tends  to  identify  himself  with  the  counselor. 

The  process  of  intro jection  takes  place.  The  patient  is  seeking 
a  solution,  and  the  counselor  is  the  symbol  of  the  thing  the 
patient  is  desirous  of  obtaining.  The  pastor  will  neither  lecture 
the  parishioner,  nor  will  he  moralize.  But  his  own  faith,  standards, 
and  attitude  will  reveal  that  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  working 
for  the  Higher  Counselor. 

v  i.  The  pastor  will  enter  "empathetically”  into  the  parishioner’s 
situation.  Also  he  will  appreciate  the  intensity  of  emotion  in 
the  parishioner  as  he  shares  his  problem  with  his  pastor 


process,  that  there  are  some  ethical  and  moral  boundaries  over 
which  the  therapist  refuses  to  pass.  With  that  understood,  the 
therapist  is  then  willing  to  accept  any  values  in  the  patient  that  he 
may  wish  to  express. 

1.  Sympathy  as  such  "confirms  the  counselee  in  his  negative  feelings 
and  tends  to  crystalize  them  with  the  support  of  the  counselor" . . . 

An  indifferent  attitude  is  likely  to  create  antagonism  toward  the 
counselor.  The  counselor  feels  the  sufferings  of  the  counselee 
but  maintains  his  own  integrity.  When  a  person  feels  over-powered 
and  helpless,  when  feelings  of  isolation,  bitterness,  and  anxiety 
find  no  release  or  compensation,  suffering  destroys  the  ego.  "When 
suffering  is  shared  with  someone  who  understands  it  and  accepts  it, 
tensions  are  released.  Positive  capacities  from  within  the  person 
are  also  given  expression  toward  acceptance  and  endurance  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  cannot  be  changed.  Counseling  deals  with  the  most 
poigant  kind  of  suffering,  emotional  and  spiritual,  the  suffering 
of  the  ego" . 

C.  Wise.  Pastoral  Counseling.  pp.  A7f. 
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vi.  The  counselor  reveals  that  it  is  God  who  is  concerned  about 
the  patient* s  problems.  He  does  this  without  lecturing.  The 
very  fact  that  the  pastor  is  a  ?,man  of  faith”  creates  in  the 
mind  of  the  parishioner  the  readiness  to  accept  the  New 
Testament  concept  of  God  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  counseling 
process.  It  is  the  God  of  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  Who  bears 
all  our  problems,  and  Who  “healeth  all  our  diseases”, 
vii.  Perhaps  the  whole  process  could  be  summed  up  as  affecting  the 
personality  of  the  parishioner  in: 

a.  the  achievement  of  insight  into  his  actual  emotional, 
moral,  mental,  and  spiritual  condition:  and 

b.  the  urge  to  maturity  as  the  goal  to  be  desired. 

5.  Insight 

As  humans,  we  have  the  ability  to  find  meaning  to  life  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  passing  years.  However  many  persons  fail  to  find  any 
meaning  in  the  various  relationships  of  life.  It  is  a  painful  process. 
Insight  is  more  than  explanation.  It  involves  the  capacity  in  the 
human  mind  to  exert  self-consciousness,  and  to  look  inwardly.  The 
mind  can  look  at  itself  and  recognize  both  the  ” cause-effect”  and  the 
”meaning-value”  relationship  which  it  finds  there.  Also  insight  in¬ 
volves  looking  beyond  oneself  into  the  broader  relationships  of  life. 
”It  is  the  discovery  of  positive  realities  within  the  self  or  within 
the  world  external  to  the  self  by  which  the  self  may  live  and  grow  with 
satisfaction  and  achievement.”^ 

T7  ~  ‘  '  ~ 

C.  A.  Wise.  Pastoral  Counseling.  p.  117. 
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It  involves  faith  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  in  the  counselee  that 
the  counselee  can  achieve  the  insight. 

i.  Insight  covers  the  entire  process  of  life, 

ii.  It  is  an  emotional  grasp  of  the  elements  that  comprise  per¬ 
sonality. 

iii.  It  involves  acceptance  of  the  impulses  and  urges  that  drive 

toward  goals,  and  which  have  brought  reactions  of  fear,  anxiety, 
guilt,  and  hate. 

iv.  It  helps  to  see  in  review  how  one  has  dealt  with  these  impulses, 

v.  It  helps  one  to  understand  how  and  why  he  has  acted  in  certain 
ways  toward  other  people. 

vi.  It  includes  changes  or  modifications  which  one  has  made,  or 
wishes  to  make  in  his  own  personality, 

vii.  It  gives  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  center  of  personality:  the 

values,  meanings,  purposes,  by  which  one  lives,  and  continues  to 
live . 

viii.  In  true  insight  there  is  a  quality  of  wholeness.  One  sees  himself 
in  relationship  with  others,  and  with  God. 

ix.  This  forms  a  basis  for  action.^ 

x.  There  comes  a  new  sense  of  strength;  energy  previously  consumed 
in  inner  conflict  is  now  directed  toward  constructive  activity. 


Mere  activity  may  in  itself  be  a  " substitute  for  awareness.  Chaucer 
represented  the  merchant  in  ‘Canterbury  Tales*,  ‘Me-thinks  he  seemed 
busier  than  he  was!"  Insight  brings  a  new  "appreciation  for  being 
something,  rather  than  merely  doing  something". 

R.  May.  Man‘s  Search  for  Himself.  pp.  ll?f. 
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xi.  There  comes  a  sense  of  certainty,  not  with  pride,  but  with 
deep  humility. 

xii.  There  comes  the  acceptance  of  responsibility, 

xiii.  The  Grace  of  God  is  found.  This  is  given,  it  is  not  of  his 

own  making.  The  person  with  insight  is  in  possession  of  deep, 
powerful  inner  processes. 

xiv.  The  self  is  accepted  for  what  it  is,  without  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval,  superiority  or  inferiority,  about  himself.*1' 


6.  Maturity. 

“Neither  the  goodness-badness,  nor  the  knowledge-ignorance  theory 

is  adequateM  to  explain  the  fact  of  man’s  living  at  less  than  his  best. 

"In  their  stead  we  must  place  the  maturity-immaturity  theory.  Increasingly 

we  must  see  that  human  misbehaviors  are  immature  ways  of  solving  pro- 

2 

blems  that  should  be  solved  in  ways  that  are  mature" 

Maturity  has  three  aspects. 

i.  Insight.  The  ability  to  look  objectively  and  with  detachment 
at  one’s  own  personality.  As  a  consequence  of  this  security 
the  mature  adult’s  interest  no  longer  centers  around  the  self, 
ii.  The  expanding  self.^  His  interests  are  widened  to  the  world 
about  him,  and  to  God  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  life. 


1. 

C.A.  Wise,  Pastoral  Counseling.  pp.  Il6ff 

2. 

"When  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  Christ  is  reported  to  have  said  one  of 
maturest  things  ever  said  by  a  suffering  human  being.  While  his 
torturers  were  making  his  last  hours  more  terrible  than  they  needed 

to  have,  by  adding  cruelty  to  cruelty,  he  prayed  ’Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do’.  He  saw  them  not  as  ’bad’,  but 
rather  as  too  un-grownup  even  to  know  that  their  cruelty  was  cruelty" • 
H.  Overstreet.  The  Mature  Kind.  p.  86 


3 


"The  expanding  adult  is  no  longer  primarily  a  receiver.  He  receives 
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ill*  Integration;  self -unification,  11 A  mature  person  always  has 

some  unifying  philosophy  of  life., .Without  the  direction  and  co¬ 
herence  supplied  by  some  dominant  integrative  pattern  any  life 
seem  fragmented  and  aimless'1 ,  ^ 

Counseling  takes  the  person  at  the  .level,  where  he  is  in  his 
outlook  on  life*  and  attitude  toward  his  position  in  life.  It 
finds  the  direction,  in  which  he  is  heading.  In  other  words  it 

seeks  to  find  the  w growing  edge*1.  It  is  this  growing  edge  that 

o 

the  counselor  seeks  to  keep  growing  toward  maturity. 

jTTo^trr*^ 

but  he  also  gives.  ,  His  giving  is  giving  for  its  am  sake. .altruism. . 
the  basis  of  Christian  morality.  •&  -  natural,  healthy,  expression  of 
the  state  of  surplus  characteristic  of  maturity11. 

F,  Alessaader.  kasteraX  Fsycholoip/;.  March  1950.  p*  51* 

1* 

Gordon  W.  Allport.  The  Individual  and  His  Religion  v.  53 

1  • 

11  The  most  vital  thing  about  a  person  always  is;  in  what  fundamental 
direction  is  he  aoving?  Is  it  compromise,  concealment,  fixation, 
projections  or  is  it,  however  small  the  achievement  be  in  a  qualit¬ 
ative  sense,  in  the  direction  of  growth  through  constructive  dealing 
with  conflict?  Unless  a  person  accepts  the  necessity  of  discovering 
his  am  road:-  -  though  h©  may  need  kelp  **  he  m&  remain  permanently 
sunk  by  inner  conflict,  whether  recognised  as  such  or  not®. 

3.  kilter,  rastoral  Counaelinic.  p,  78. 


The  meaning  of  an  event  in  a  person's  life  can  never  be  clear  from 
the  study  of  the  event  itself.  It  is  found  only  through  the  observation 
of  its  relationship  to  the  personality  as  a  whole. ^  His  character 
pattern  has  antecedents  which  are  largely  traceable.  But  the  dynamic 
elements  at  present  working  on  his  personality,  cannot  be  known  from 
observation  alone.  In  counseling  we  may  have  to  review  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  person's  past  life.  If  so,  it  is  not  out  of  curiosity 
to  find  what  lies  hidden  there.  It  is  to  illuminate  the  present 
dynamic  patterns  of  personality.  If  these  patterns  become  plain  with¬ 
out  much  historical  review,  then  that  past  had  best  remain  hidden  within 
the  consiousness  of  the  counselee.  "When  his  growing  edge  is  dynamically 
turned  in  the  direction  of  maturity,  then  the  pastor's  task  is  mainly 
that  of  encouragement  and  inspiration;  always  with  understanding  and 
love.  Full  maturity  is  possible  only  in  God.  The  pastor  in  faith, 
trusts  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  and  empower  the  parishioner  to  grow 
increasingly  toward  the  fulness  of  the  stature  to  be  found  in  Jesus 
Christ . 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


PASTORAL  COUNSELING  (3) 


Counseling  and  the  Christian  Faith 

i.  Counseling  and  the  value  of  personality.  To  Jesus,  the  person 
was  of  supreme  value  over  institutional,  moralistic,  and  other 
values.  The  individual  in  the  counseling  relationship  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  sufficient  value  that  the  counselor  will  give 
time  and  energy  and  affection  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
that  is  crippling  his  inner  development  and  his  spiritual 
well  being. 

ii.  Counseling  and  inner  attitudes.  The  need  for  change  is  implicit 
in  the  entire  counseling  process.  This  was  fundamental  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus* 

iii.  Preventive  and  Curative  Power  of  Love.  Love,  to  Jesus,  meant  a 
complete  self- giving  towards  God  as  the  object  that  is  supremely 
worth  man' s  worship.  Also  it  meant  that  other  people  were  placed 
on  a  level  equal  to  oneself.  In  the  counseling  process; 

a.  love  completely  removes  the  sexual  aspects  from  the 
relationship; 

b.  love  means  the  seeking  the  growth  and  fulfilment  of  the 
personality  of  the  parishioner; 

c.  love  eliminates  fear,  guilt  and  hate;  and  so  the  person* s 
natural  impulses  of  affection  are  allowed  to  operate  freely; 
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d.  hatred  is  turned  from  other  people  as  such,  and  this  impulse 
is  directed  toward  things  which  harm  people,  and  to  seek  to 
destroy  evils  in  an  intelligent  manner; 

e.  love  gives  the  counselee  a  wholesome  love  of  himself. 1 

iv.  The  Forgiveness  of  God.  The  forgiveness  of  God  is  a  continuous 
need  and  process  in  human  life.  In  counseling  the  sense  of  for¬ 
giveness  is  not  brought  in  one  overpowering  experience.  Rather 
counseling  seeks  to  remove  the  blocks  within  the  feelings  of  the 
counseleee  that  make  the  acceptance  of  forgiveness  difficult  or 
impossible. 

v.  Confession.  Confession  is  a  part  of  both  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  counseling  process. 

vi.  Faith.  Faith  is  a  dynamic  process.  The  counselee  must  have 
faith  and  trust  in  the  counselor.  The  counselor  himself  must 
have  faith  in  the  deep  processes  of  human  life.  Psychologically, 
faith  is  always  grounded  in  the  experience  of  love. 

vii.  Praver.  Prayer  is  vital  in  the  integration  of  life.  There  can 
be  no  counseling  without  prayer  in  its  vital  sense. 


1.  "The  question  is  often  raised,  *Where  is  God  brought  into  the 
counseling  situation? 1 ... If  the  situation  is  one  where  the  basic  relation¬ 
ship  is  that  of  love,  in  the  sense  of  seeking  the  fulfilment  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  counselee,  then  God  does  not  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
situation:  God  is  in  the  situation.” 

C.  A.  Wise.  Pastoral  Counseling.  pp.  154 
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2 .  The  Symbolic  Meaning  of  the  Pastor. 

11  The  pastor,  as  a  representative  of  the  church  and  of  Christ,  and 
of  God,  has  certain  meanings  to  a  person,  which  psychiatrists  cannot 
have  and  do  not  wish  to  have.  This  relationship  can  be  used  by  the 
pastor  either  for  therapeutic,  or  non-therapeutic  ends.... the  counselee 
will  identify  himself  with  the  counselor  regardless  of  what  may  occur 
and  will  intuitively  take  on  many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  counselor."! 


3*  Some  Pitfalls  in  Counseling. 

First  of  all  the  pastor  will  understand  that  his  field  of  counseling 
is  limited  to  those  with  problems  that  can  be  classified  in  the  pre¬ 
neurotic  states.  He  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  parishioners  who  may 
be  suspected  of*  being  psychotic.  They  may  come  to  him  for  advice;  and 
here  his  role  will  be  to  "do  no  harm".  He  will  give  understanding,  and 
may  refer  the  person  to  someone  capable  of  dealing,  with  bis  particular 
problem.  In  keeping  his  role  as  the  pastoral  counselor  the  clergyman 
will  avoid  many  things. 

i.  He  will  avoid,  the  forcing  of  confidences. 

a.  He  will  not  rush  the  interview,  but  allow  plenty  of  time  for  the 
counselee  to  come  to  the  point  of  expressing  what  he  wishes  to 
reveal. 


±*  "The  fact  that  many  people  intuitively  feel  that  their  life- 

problem  and  its  solution  controls  more  than  their  destiny  on  this  earth, 
also  places  the  clergyman  in  a  unique  position.  There  is  a  tremendous  gap 
which  may  exist  between  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  minister  and  the  real 
meaning  that  he  portrays  by  virtue  of  his  personality.  The  more  the  person¬ 
ality  is  in  harmoney  with  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  Christian  ministry 
the  more  vital  will  be  the  positive  religious  influence  that  the  minister 
will  exert  in  all  his  activities,  particularly  in  his  counseling." 

C.  A.  Wise.  Pastoral  Counseling.  pp.  l66f 
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b.  However  this  will  not  be  a  social  conversation.  With  tact  the 
problem  at  hand  will  be  dealt  with,  even  though  it  has  many 
raminif actions • 

Mien  the  parishioner  is  ready  to  reveal  confidences  he  is  eager  to 
share  them. 

ii.  He  will  not  put  forth  his  own  patterns  of  adjustment.  He  will  not 
have  standardized  "cures"  for  "types"  of  problems.  He  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  each  person* s  problems  must  be  worked  through  with  the 
person  concerned,  and  that  person  must  come  to  have  the  insight 
needed  to  find  the  solution. 

iii.  He  will  refrain  from  giving  highly  specific  advice, 

iv.  In  counseling  the  pastor  will  not  give  way,  to  moralizing,  or  to 

holding  a  judgmental  attitude.  Preachments  are  for  the  pulpit,  but 
not  in  the  counseling  situation. 

v.  He  will  not  insist  on  specifying  the  direction  to  the  right  things. 
The  parishioner  has  likely  had  the  "right  way"  pointed  out  to  him 
many  times.  His  problem  is  usually  not  lack  of  knowledge,  but 
inability  to  follow  the  right  as  he  knows  he  ought, 

vi.  References  to  sin  will  be  omitted.  Usually  there  is  overmuch 
guilt  present. 

vii.  Conversion  as  such  is  beyond  the  counseling  situation.  The  coun¬ 
seling  procedure  may  lead  to  conversion.  But  the  counseling  situ¬ 
ation  should  be  ended.  The  person  will  sense  in  the  pastor  the 
the  inner  convictions  regarding  the  ultimate  values  of  life.  As 
he  comes  to  the  awareness  of  maturity,  he  will  see  that  there  must 
be  religious  undergirdings  of  personality. 
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viii.  There  will  be  no  co-ercion.  Oftentimes  the  parishioner  will  express 
disappointment  and  will  even  refuse  to  continue  the  counseling,  when 
the  counselor  refuses  to  tell  him  explicitly  what  to  do.  Ke  has 
become  conditioned  to  the  demanding  attitude  of  those  who  "know  the 
right  way",  and  cannot  understnad,  until  it  is  pointed  out  to  him 
what  counseling  implies,  that  he  can  continue  on  in  his  problems 
if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

ix.  Proseltyizing  is  a  danger.  Counseling  is  not  an  "under-cover" 
method  of  obtaining  church  members. 1 

x.  One  pitfall  is  that  when  a  counseling  program  has  been  completed 

with  a  person,  that  the  pastor  consider  "the  case  is  finished".  The 
parishioner  has  been  helped  to  begin  the  way  to  maturity.  But  he 
is  still  an  individual  needing  continued  help.  This  will  not  be  by 
direct  counseling  -  although  the  way  should  always  be  left  open  to 
"chat  things  over  at  any  time".  He  is  a  member  of  the  "flock" 
whether  active  in  the  Church  or  not. 

4*  Some  dangers  in  the  counseling  situation. 

In  the  previous  section  the  "pitfalls"  were  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  counseling.  Now  we  shall  outline  some  of  the  personal  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  the  pastor  as  a  person  may  become  involved  to  the 
detriment  of  his  work  and  his  personality. 


Often  the  pastor  will  have  to  make  an  ethical  choice,  when  approached 
by  members  of  another  denomination  (or  from  another  parish  of  his  own  denom¬ 
ination)  ,  whether  or  not  he  will  undertake  the  counseling  Interviews  with 
these  people.  He  may  suggest  someone  else.  If  other  help  is  not  available, 
and  the  person  definitely  needs  counseling,  the  pastor  will  have  to  use  his 
prayerful  judgment,  and  trust  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

C.  ¥.  Wahl  M.D.  Lecture  M.G.H.  Ag.  "Parallels  in  Pastoral  Care 

and  Psychotherapy. " 
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i.  Do  not  establish  a  relationship  that  cannot  be  continued, 1 

ii.  The  person,  if  of  the  opposite  sex,  may  fall  in  love  with  the 

counselor.  The  request  for  counseling,  or  the  visit  to  the  minister^ 
study,  may  be  only  a  longing  for  affection  not  found  elsewhere. 2 

iii.  There  must  be  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  distance  between 
the  participants  in  the  interview. 

iv.  Counseling  can  proceed  only  between  two  people. 3  The  intimate  de¬ 
tails  that  may  have  to  be  divulged  and  the  emotional  reactions  can 
come  only  in  the  privacy  of  the  person-to-person  interview.  But 
therein  lies  a  danger.  A  “third”  person  should  always  be  on  hand. 
There  is  the  staff  in  the  hospital,  and  the  wife  in  the  home. 4 


*L#  It  is  difficult  to  counsel  friends.  Counseling  involves  emotional 

upheavals,  and  divulging  of  embarrassing  information  about  the  past  and 
present.  There  will  be  fear  of  losing  the  friendship,  and  so  the  process 
is  inhibited.  If  it  is  proceded  with,  it  will  be  agreed  that  to  use  the 
principles  of  counseling,  there  will  be  a  “distance11  kept  by  the  counselor! 
this  for  the  duration  of  the  counseling  process. 

p 

It  is  an  accepted  procedure  in  psychoanalysis  to  accept  that  a 
“love  starved”  woman  may  “fall  in  love” with  the  psychoanalyst.  This  is 
regarded  as  “transference”,  with  the  analyst  being  regarded  in  the  lady*s 
mind  as  her  “father11.  The  psychoanalyst  is  trained  to  deal  with  such 
situations,  and  knows  how  to  change  the  emotional  tone  in  the  case  at  hand. 
However  such  a  situation  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  ministerial  counseling 
situation. 

Cabot  &  Dicks:  The  Art  of  Ministering  to  the  Sick,  pp.  172 

3*  This  does  not  exclude  “Group  Counseling11  which  is  having  good  suc¬ 

cess  in  various  places,  ■under  expert  guidance. 

e.g.  Marble  Collegiate  Church.  New  York  City. 

4*  This  brings  to  the  fore  the  question  as  to  where  the  minister* s 

“study”  should  be.  If  it  is  for  peace  and  quiet,  meditation,  and  reading, 
then  a  room  in  the  Church  would  be  suitable.  However  if  his  program 
involves  counseling,  he  should  be  wary  of  an  isolated  place  for  interviews. 
Of  course  if  he  has  a  regualr  church  staff,  with  their  offices  at  hand, 
then  the  problem  solves  itself. 
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•  The  ’‘third11  should  always  be  implied.  The  counselee  will  be  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  third  being  in  the  house.  If  there  are 
situations  where  the  third  is  not  near  at  hand,  then  her  (his)  name 
should  be  definitely  brought  into  the  conversation, 
vi.  There  is  always  a  THIRD.  God  must  be  in  the  situation,  or  the 
human  problem  will  not  be  satisfactorily  met. 

5*  Referral. 

The  Pastor  lives  in  a  community  where  several  agencies  are  working 
to  make  for  better  living.  There  are  the  legislators  who  make  the  laws, 
and  the  law  enforcement  bodies,  the  judiciary,  including  the  various 
branches  of  the  legal  profession.  In  schools  we  have  not  only  the 
educators,  lecturers,  but  vocational  guidance  workers.  Educational 
counselors  are  in  some  schools. ^  The  minister  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  personnel  in  the  various  occupations,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  contribution  to  community  life.  He  should  become  personally 
acquainted  with  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  be  able  to  work  with  them 
in  dealing  with  problems  which  confront  both  himself  and  them  in  their 
specialized  fields. 


± *  Some  other  persons  the  minister  should  know  personally,  and  have 

an  appreciation  cf  their  work,  are  labor-management  leaders;  the  social  wel- 
far  worker;  child  welfa^  family  welfare;  public  health,  leaders  in  com¬ 
munity  projects:  various  leaders,  such  as  sports,  crafts,  all  in  the 
professional  field. 
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However  as  the  pastor  counsels  the  parishioner,  he  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  medical  doctor  and  the  psychiatrist.  The  parishioner 
should  always  be  checked  by  a  medical  doctor  to  make  certain  there  are 
no  obvious  or  hidden  physical  defects.  If  pastoral  counseling  fails 
to  help  the  parishioner,  or  it  is  seen  that  tie  neurosis  is  too  deep 
seated,  or  that  he  shows  a  tendency  to  be  psychopathic,  he  should  be 
referred  to  a  psychiatrist. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  method  referral.  The  writer  of 
this  thesis  feels  that  in  the  town  community  it  is  better  to  work 
through  the  local  doctor  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Direct  refer¬ 
ral  to  a  psychiatrist  may  be  made  in  the  city. 

Certain  problems  arise  in  the  matter  of  referral.  There  is  danger 
to  the  parishioner  in  the  sudden  confrontation  with  the  idea  that 
psychiatric  help  is  needed.  This  may  take  the  form  of  shock;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  patient  feels  that  he  is  being  rejected  by  the  minister. 
Sometimes  a  fear  of  psychiatrists  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Here  a  coun¬ 
seling  situation  arises  in  a  condition  that  in  its  larger  aspect  beyond 
pastoral  counseling.  Sometimes  the  family  should  be  consulted,  and  at 
other  times  the  patient  does  not  want  the  family  to  know  that  he  is 
being  counseled. 


*  When  making  the  referral,  pertinent  data  should  be  given  to  the 

psychiatrist.  It  is  a  professional  referral.  But  one  must  be  careful  to 
use  terns  familiar  to  the  clergy,  and  not  to  pretend  that  he  has  acquired 
the  professional  standing  to  be  able  to  use  medical  and  psychiatric 
terminology,  simply  because  he  has  become  a  proficient  past oral- counselor. 

G.  ¥.  Wahl.  M.D.  Lecture  M.G.H.  Ag.  7/51 
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The  minister  will  remember  that  he  is  still  the  pastor  of  the 
patient,  even  after  the  person  has  been  referred  to  a  psychiatrist. 

But  it  is  as  minister,  and  general  pastor,  not  as  counselor  that  he 
will  work  with  him,  A  minister  faces  some  problems  in  the  matter  of 
referral. 

i.  He  shall  keep  to  himself  the  knowledge  of  the  patient’s  condition 
(apart  from  professional  referral,  and  confiding  what  is  necessary 
to  relatives  or  guardians  concerned) • 

ii.  When  it  is  publicly  known  that  nso  and  so”  is  ’’away”  it  is  very 

difficult  for  the  pastor  to  refrain  from  ”  setting  them  right’1  about 
their  siirmises, 

iii.  He  should  help  to  build  up  a  general  understanding  in  the  Church 

and  community  that  the  neurotic  and  psychotic  persons  are  ill,  and 
should  be  thought  of  as  such, 

iv.  He  must  help  the  patient  to  be  rehabilitiated  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  Church  when  the  patient  returns  home  5  or  while  he 
is  taking  psychiatric  treatments. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  SICK  PERSON. 

1.  The  Sick  Person, 

From  what  has  been  written  in  this  treatise,  it  will  be  recognized 
that  much  illness  is  caused  by  wrong  adjustments  to  life.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  here  to  deal  with  psycho-somatic  illness.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  fears  which  operate  in  every  one’s  life,  and  which  become 
heightened  in  neurosis,  will  some  of  them  at  least,  become  focused  in  the 
mind,  when  the  body  is  laid  aside  in  sickness. 

When  a  person  goes  to  the  hospital  he  suffers  defeat.  There  may  be 
times  when  people  " like  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  rest*”  That  feeling 
in  itself  is  an  admission  of  defeat  in  meeting  the  every  day  problems  of 


That  confinement  to  hospital,  in  the  mind  of  the  average  person  is  a 
thing  normally  to  be  avoided,  is  found  in  such  instances  of  bragging  as 
”I!ve  never  been  in  hospital  a  day  in  my  life,”  ”This  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  ever  been  in  one  of  these  things.”  These  statements  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  former  idea,  that  the  hospital  was  the  place  to  ngo  to 
die.” 


"The  result  of  sickness  is  suffering,  and  bound  up  with  that  is  the 
desire  for  help.  The  sick  man  tries  to  get  help,  a  particular  kind  of 
help  which  he  has  already  known  by  experience,  i.e.  the  help  of  his 
mother  or  her  representative.  Always  and  under  all  conditions,  sickness 
is  a  yearning  for  the  mother,  for  the  kind  protective  mother,  a  return 
to  childhood. ” 

Dr,  G.  Groddeck,  in  "The  Unknown  Self”;  quoted  by  H.  Guntrip. 
Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers,  pp  128  f. 
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2.  The  Worries  of  the  Patient  in  Hospital. 

Once  the  patient  is  confined  to  hospital,  there  are  possibili¬ 
ties  which  confront  him. 

i.  What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome?'  Even  being  confined  to  bed  for 

a  "routine  checkup”  has  several  possibilities. 

a.  There  may  be  nothing  wrong,  and  the  patient  mil  be  able  to 
return  to  normal  life,  freed  from  worry. 

b.  There  may  la  the  possibility  that  the  equipment,  or  the  ability 
of  the  doctor,  either  one  is  not  adequate  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  diagnosis.  Eere  is  where  the  pastor  can  be  of  aid  in 
helping  the  person  to  face  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation. 

e.  He  may  be  facing  a  lingering  illness,  a  lenthy  time  in  bed. 
This  will  produce  many  problems,  monotony,  pain,  use  of  time, 
loneliness,  worry  about  family  life,  business  etc.. 

d.  .Surgery  is  often  in  the  picture.  Again,  is  the  doctor  compet¬ 
ent?  Is  the  hospital  adequately  equipped  in  the  surgery? 

Will  nursing  care  be  adequate?  Will  special  nurses  be  re¬ 
quired?  Will  the  "tumor”  be  too  far  advanced? 

e.  There  is  the  possibility  of  a  long  period  of  convalescence, 
with  attending  problems. 

f.  There  may  be  a  permanent  physical  handicap. 

g.  Emotional  imbalance  may  ensue,  from  the  illness. 
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h.  A  bodily  weakness  may  develop  which  will  last  for  life.  This 
,  will  create  a  lasting  problem.  And  if  the  public  is  not  aware 
of  it;  then  further  problems  arise.  ^ 

ii.  Even  for  a  minor  illness  there  is  the  isolation  of  being  confined 
to  bed,  ihis  in  a  public  ward,  as  well  as  in  a  private  room, 

iii.  The  gowns  come  in  two  sizes,  too  short  or  too  narrow, 

iv.  The  hours  of  the  hospital  are  all  askew  to  those  of  the  average 
household.  Why?  The  pastor  may  be  able  to  explain  that  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  the  hospital.  The  serving  of  the  meals, 
bed  changing,  bathing,  room  straightening,  reports  of  patients, 
charting;  all  have  to  be  finished  in  readiness  for  the  doctor’s 
visit  during  the  morning  hours.  The  doctor  himself  has  office 
hours  in  the  afternoon. 

v.  There  is  always  the  problem  connecting  with  "getting  back  into 
life  again".  This  may  take  a  counseling  series  if  the  duration 
in  hospital  has  been  long. 

vi.  There  is  a  basic  question.  "Regardless  of  how  intellectual  we 
may  become,  when  suffering  comes,  we  feel  that  God  has 


1. 

The  patient  with  a  bodily  weakness  has  several  choices: 

a.  Shall  he  overcompensate;  pretending  nothing  is  wrong;  and 
possibly  endanger  his  strength  and  health? 

b. -  Shall  he  use  the  weakness  as  an  escape  from  life,  to  win 

sympathy? 

c.  Shall  he  let  anyone  know?  If  he  does  not  he  will  be  mis¬ 
understood  when  he  cannot  take  his  place  in  active  life. 
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forsaken  us;  or  more  specifically  that  he  is  actually  punishing 
us.1 

vii.  Guilt  arises.  It  may  come  from  many  causes:  one  may  have  com¬ 
mittee1  deeds  of  which  he  is  ashamed:  he  may  hold  bitterness 
within;  or  have  an  unforgiving  spirit  toward  others. 

3.  The  Pastor’s  Gall. 

The  pastor  as  he  calls  upon  the  sick  will  have  several  things  in 

mind. 

i.  The  same  factors  that  are  present  in  general  visiting  will  be 

here  also;  plus  the  special  ones  involved  in  the  immediate  illness. 

ii.  The  patient  has  specific  problems  confronting  him. 

iii.  The  pastor’s  ministration  in  the  sick  room,  is  not  concerned 

primarily  with  a  diseased  organ,  or  a  fractured  bone;  but  with 
the  whole  personality. 

iv.  The  pastor’s  concern  is  what  the  patient  thinks  about  his  ill¬ 
ness,  and  how  he  feels  about  it. 

v.  The  minister  calls  upon  the  sick  as  the  representative  of  God 
and  His  love. 

vi.  He  gives  general  concern  for  the  patient.  In  this  day  of  special¬ 
ization  in  medical  care,  there  is  need  for  someone  who  cares  for 
the  patient  as  a  total  personality,  to  visit  him  in  that  capacity, 

vii.  The  clergyman  comes  to  represent  the  love  of  God  to  the  patient. 

4*  The  Pastor  Galls  on  the  Sick 

If  the  patient  is  in  the  hospital,  the  pastor  will  clear  with  the 

hospital  staff,  as  to  whether  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  call  on  this 

i 

9 

Fi*  L.  Dicks:  You  Game  Unto  Me.  p.  3. 
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particular  patient.  He  will  make  it  plain  that  he  is  calling  as  a  clergy¬ 
man.  He  will  also  make  certain  which  bed  the  person  is  lying  in.^ 

The  pastoral  call  has  meaning  to  most  patients.  At  least  God’s  re¬ 
presentative  has  not  forsaken  him.  However  the  pastor  makes  it  clear 
that  he  is  "calling  around,  and  has  looked  you  up,”  so  as  not  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  is  a  call  to  gain  a  "final  reprieve"  for  the  patient, 
while  there  is  "still  time."  The  pastor  will  ask  few  questions;  and  re¬ 
member  that  those  questions  which  can  be  answered  with  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
will  serve  to  block  the  conversation.  He  responds  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  to  "understand  him"  so  that  "we  are  in  it  together."  At  times 
the  patient  will  say  what  he  thinks  the  pastor  wishes  to  hear,  and  will 
wax  utterly  religious.  When  other  clergymen  are  praised  or  berated,  the 
pastor  will  "hear  the  story  out"  make  no  appraisal,  and  pass  on  to  an¬ 
other  topic  of  conversation.  The  length  of  the  visit  should  not  exceed 
seven  minutes  with  the  acutely  sick,  or  15  minutes  with  the  average 
patient,  A  visit  of  30  minutes  or  longer  must  be  justified.  The  patient 
himself  should  be  encouraged  to  do  the  talking.  The  ill  are  more  at  home 
in  basic  English  than  in  the  use  of  technical  language*  The  pastor  "feels" 
for  the  patient;  and  will  likely  be  asked  somewhere  through  the  visit, 

"What  do  you  make  of  all  this?"  Here  is  the  place  to  return  the  question. 

Now  when  this  is  done  the  patient  will  reveal  his  attitude  toward  the  ill- 

2 

ness.  The  pastor  will  not  linger  when  it  is  time  to  go.  He  will 
"get  up,  get  out,  and  get  going,"  once  he  decides  to  leave. 

-i 

±  • 

One  should  take  care  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  patient,  and  his  bed 
location.  Our  best  friends  look  "different"  when  in  bed  clothes 
"flat  on  their  backs"  in  the  hospital. 

2. 

The  use  of  prayer  in  the  sickroom  is  a  question  that  often  arises. 
Until  the  pastor  knows  his  patient  he  will  usually  wait  for  a  signal  as 
whether  prayer  will  be  welcomed  or  not.  However  it  will  be 
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5.  Medical  -  Clergy  Teamwork 

i.  Doctors  base  their  work  on  facts;  what  is  the  concrete  diag¬ 
nosis,  and  what  are  the  known  cures,  rest,  medicine,  surgery, 
etc.?  The  minister  works  on  motives  of  living,  and  toward 
certain  ends. 

ii.  The  doctor  is  the  ‘’boss11  in  the  hospital,  the  minister  at  the 
funeral. 

iii.  Occasionally  there  will  be  a  doctor  who  is  non-co-operative 

with  the  clergyman.  In  such  a  case  the  doctor  is  in  charge  of 
the  patient,  and  the  clergyman  does  not  “buck”  him. 

iv.  The  clergyman  works  under  the  guidance  of  the  doctor  with 

> 

difference  to  his  wishes. 

v.  In  acute  need  the  doctor  is  most  needed,  in  the  prolonged  or 
hopeless  condition,  the  minister  is  needed. 

vi.  The  minister  does  not  practice  psycho-therapy  or  healing, 

vii.  The  minister  represents  God,  and  in  attitude  reveals  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  creative  purposes  of  God. 

viii.  The  pastor  aims  to  help  the  patient  find  a  spiritual  basis  for 
life. 


welcomed  by  most  patients.  When  a  clergyman  is  asked  by  the  patient 
to  call  as  a  minister,  it  can  always  be  taken  for  granted  (unless 
specifically  stated  otherwise)  that  prayer  is  expected.  There  seems 
to  be  differences  of  opinion  among  fulltime  hospital  chaplains  whether 
in  the  public  ward  the  patient  should  be  screened  off  for  prayer,  or 
whether  it  draws  more  attention  than  a  quiet  bedside  prayer  without 
screens.  When  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  is  administered,  the 
patient  will  be  screened  off,  unless  all  in  the  ward  partake. 
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6.  The  Body’s  Power  to  Ileal  Itself 

As  the  minister  concerns  himself  with  the  sick  he  should  be  aware  of 
the  body ' s  power  to  heal  itself. 

i.  There  are  many  more  things  in  the  body  than  are  necessary  to 
sustain  life;  e.g.  more  lung  tissue,  2/5  of  the  liver,  blood 
vessels,  3  to  4  extra  feet  of  intestine  etc... 

ii.  Balance:  The  body  regulates  the  perfect  "theromstat, "  keeping 
constant  heat  at  98.6  F,  unless  there  is  illness  or  sunstroke. 
There  are  balances  of  moisture,  weight  and  so  forth, 

iii.  Compensation:  For  example,  the  heart  will  thicken  a  muscle  and 
so  strengthen  it.  One  kidney  will  double  in  size  when  the  other 
is  affected  or  removed;  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  increase 
or  decrease  according  to  altitude  and  resulting  oxygen  content 
of  the  atmosphere. 

iv.  Defense:  The  body  demands  rest  of  a  '’sore”  and  ” stiff”  are, 
leg,  etc. ;  ieucacytes  rise  to  fight  desease:  anti-toxins  are 
manufactured  against  germs;  diseased  organs  are  walled  off  by 
adhesions  etc. . . 

v.  Of  course  nature  does  seem  to  make  "mistakes” .  What  use  is  the 
appendix?  Why  does  a  cell  become  cancerous?  Perhaps  they  are 
to  keep  us  on  the  alert?  There  is  that  great  power  in  our¬ 
selves  that  makes  for  health,  and  that  works  night  and  day,  when 
we  are  asleep  and  when  we  are  awake,  when  we  are  good,  when  we 
are  bad. . .  "To  me  that  means  the  goodness  of  God,  vis  medicatrix 
Dei.  It  means  that  the  powers  that  carry  on  the  work  of  our 
body  are  not  neutral  in  the  battle  between  us  and  the  enemies  cf 
our  health. ...  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  believing  in  God.... 


God  does  not  do  all  our  work  for  us.... 


He  offers  us  a  model 
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of  healing  work,  and  does  most  of  the  healing  Himself....  In 
our  fight  against  disease  we  have  a  prodigiously  ingenious  and 
powerful  force  always  at  work  on  our  side.  The  minister  needs 
to  recognize  this  force  and  to  trust  it  as  the  doctor  does,  not 
to  replace,  but  to  reinforce  and  stimulate  our  best  efforts."^- 

7 •  Possible  Personality  Growth  during  Illness 

The  minister  will  recognize  that  the  soul  has  a  growing  edge.  It  can 
advance  only  from  the  point  where  it  is  now.  Illness  may  be  the  time 
when  real  growth  may  begin  to  take  place.  ” It  is  an  actual  clinical  fact 
that  some  persons  viewing  their  illness  as  an  opportunity  for  re-educa¬ 
tion,  become  more  healthy  both  psychologically  and  physically,  more  ful- 

r\ 

filled  as  persons,  after  a  serious  illness  than  before.51^ 


Cabot  &  Dicks  The  Art  of  Ministering  to  the  Sick.  3h.  ix. 
R.  May.  Han*s  Search  for  Himself  p.  110 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

DEALING  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  GRIEF. 

1.  Grief  comes  to  all. 

Grief  is  that  emotion  which  is  suffered  when  close  inter-personal 
relationships  are  permanently  severed.  The  deepest  grief  comes  when 
a  loved  one  is  called  by  death. 

There  has  been  the  emotional  support  of  the  loved  one,  and  affec¬ 
tion  has  gone  out  to  her.  Now  she  is  gone;  life  is  empty.  The  emotion 
of  affection  is  now  "thrown  back  into  one*s  face",  and  he  knows  not 
what  to  do  about  it.  There  is  the  likelihood  that  this  will  turn  to 
hostility.  This  hostility  may  turn  outwards  upon  the  world;  and 
especially  upon  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  last  hours  of  caring 
for  the  "departed”.  The  little  items  of  "neglect”  will  be  remembered, 
when  hours,  days,  and  weeks  of  dedicated  service  are  taken  for  granted. 
The  hostility  may  turn  inward  and  one  may  condemn  himself  for  the 
neglect  that  was  evident  in  his  life.  So  many  opportunities  can  be 
seen  that  were  not  used  for  tightening  the  bond  of  love  between  the 
bereaved  and  his  loyed  one. 

2.  Symptoms  of  Normal  Grief. 

i.  There  is  marked  physical  distress;  with  physical  changes  in  the  body; 
headaches,  malfunctioning  of  the  digestive  system;  fatigue,  etc.. 
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ii.  The  whole  situation  seems  to  be  unreal.  There  is  a  loss  of 
memory,  and  yet  some  trivial  things  stand  out  in  clarity* 

iii.  A  feeling  of  guilt  comes.  With  this  is  the  accompanying  feeling 
of  hostility.  A  vain  wishing  for  "what  might  have  been  done”  is 
noted;  also  a  desire  for  a  "second  chance”;  along  with  the  con¬ 
soling  of  one's  self  with  ”1  didn't  really  mean  it”, 

iv.  The  hostility  is  marked  by  a  coldness  of  manner,  and  irritability. 
Nothing  that  anyone  can  do  is  right.  Even  the  other  members  of 
the  family  are  censured.  And  occasionally  some  flaw  in  the 
deceased  is  pondered  over,  and  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
"blame”  her  for  the  failure  to  "understand  her”, 

v.  There  is  a  loss  of  the  patterns  of  conduct.  Someone  is  bound  to 
criticise,  and  oftentimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  "let  them  have 
something  to  criticize  about”.  Understanding  by  the  pastor  is 
needed  here.  He  must  not  let  "public  pressure”  sway  him  from 
helping  the  bereaved  one,  even  when  his  "antics”  are  the  "talk  of 
the  town”. 

vi.  There  may  be  appearances  of  traits  of  the  deceased  in  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  bereaved.  He  may  take  over  activities  and  interests 
of  the  deceased.  He  may  do  this  consciously  to  "carry  on  as  she 
would  have  done”. 
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3*  Morbid  Grief  Reactions* ^ 

i.  The  normal  reactions  may  be  delayed  for  years.  At  times  as  in  the 
case  of  a  younger  spouse,  or  children,  these  reactions  may  occur 
when  the  person  concerned  is  at  the  age  the  deceased  was  at  time 
of  death. 

ii.  There  may  distortions  from  the  person's  normal  way  of  acting  -  far 
beyond  the  normal  grief  reactions.  There  may  be  overactivity;  or 
the  bereaved  may  appear  to  be  elated  with  no  apparent  sense  of  loss, 

iii.  The  bereaved  may  take  to  himself  the  same  illness,  physically 
which  the  deceased  had  during  her  last  illness. ^ 

iv.  Relationships  with  friends,  relatives,  may  be  drastically  altered; 
with  furious  hostility  toward  specific  persons, 

v.  Simulated  schizophrenic  patterns  of  behavior  may  develop, 

vi.  At  times  there  is  a  lasting  loss  of  patterns  of  living,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  social  groups.  At  times  these  may  detreimental  to 
the  person's  social  standing.  He  may  go  into  deep  depression, 
feeling  his  own  utter  worthlessness. 


Dr.  Erich  LfHemann,  head  of  the  Department  of  Neuropathology 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  is  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  problem  of  grief.  His  work  with  the  bereaved  has  made 
possible  an  understanding  of  grief  hitherto  not  so  adequately  explained. 

This  may  be  psycho- somatic,  or  a  real  physical  condition.  In  any 
case  a  physician  should  be  consulted.  Clergymen  often  find  that  a  husband 
and  wife  will  often  die  within  a  year  of  each  other,  and  the  second  one 
has  the  same  complaint.  Does  it  mean  that  people  tend  to  marry  those  with 
similar  physical  ailments  -  even  as  yet  unformed  -  or  does  association 
produce  similar  diseases  -  or  is  it  psycho- somatic;  or  pure  coincidence? 
These  are  problems  for  further  medical-psychological  research* 
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4*  Grief  Work  by  the  Pastor. 

i.  The  pastor  will  first  of  all  give  emotional  and  spiritual  support 
to  him.  This  may  take  up  to  8-10  hours,  one  hour  a  week*  The  main 
support  of  the  bereaved  in  this  life  is  gone* 
ii*  The  memory  of  the  deceased  usually  passes  front  undue  idealism  to 
realism.  The  process  is  a  painful  one;  for  in  it  there  are  many 
realities  within  that  have  to  be  faced,  rationalizations  to  be 
overcome* 

iii.  The  deceased  must  be  helped  to  form  new  relationships.  This  means 
an  emotional  detachment  from  the  departed  sufficient  to  take  his 
place  in  active  life  again.  Where  will  he  be  accepted 
iv.  The  grief  stricken  person  needs  to  have  a  deep  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  minister,  so  as  to  be  able  to  unburden  himself.  Hostility 
and  grief  will  have  to  be  verbalized. 


The  bereaved  may  be  criticized  for  his  attitudes  and  manner  of 
action.  He  has  a  host  of  '’friends’1  at  the  immediate  time  of  the  death  of 
the  partner  (or  other  loved  one) .  Many  offers  of  help  may  be  forthcoming. 

But  how  sincere  are  they?  Where  will  he  liv9?  Where  will  he  be  accepted? 

Here  is  where  a  Church  group  can  be  of  immense  value.  He  can  be  made 
welcome,  and  feel  at  home,  even  when  "alone".  Too  often  groups  are  formed 
on  the  basis  of  "couples",  and  the  widowed  feel  out  of  place;  even  when 
they  have  belonged  with  their  spouses  previously.  Occasionally  a  marriage 
takes  place,  because  he  has  found  who  would  "accept"  him,  his  ways,  instead  of  upon 
real  eompatability.  The  loneliness  must  be  worked  through;  and  his  place 
in  life  re-established;  then  the  person  may  be  able  to  marry  with  one  of 
compatable  personality  traits,  if  that  is  so  desired. 
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v.  The  bereaved  person  has  to  accept  the  pain  in  the  orocess  of 

reconciling  himself  to  the  fact  of  bereavement.  He  may  deny  the 
pain,  and  may  need  professional  help  to  do  so.l  Unless  it  is 
accepted,  it  becomes  repressed,  and  may  cause  trouble  years  later, 
in  a  morbid  grief  reaction. 

vi.  He  needs  to  work  through  his  actual  relationships  with  the  deceased; 
and  become  acquainted  with  his  own  moods  and  reactions, 

vii.  Any  fears  of  insanity  and  strange  feelings  have  to  be  worked  through., 

viii.  Insight  and  release  go  hand  in  hand.  The  body  of  the  loved  one  is 
in  the  grave,  the  final  parting  is  over,  and  now  one  must  utilize 
his  resources  to  plan  life  anew.^ 

ix.  His  is  a  unique  experience.-  Though  loss  is  "common  to  the  race" 
it  makes  his  loss  not  one  bit  the  less.  It  is  his  loss. 3 


Christian  faith  does  help  to  face  the  fact  of  death.  But  there 
is  a  danger  that  what  is  thought  of  as  faith  at  the  time  is  only  an  evasion 
of  the  fact  of  death.  Real  faith  accepts  the  sorrow,  and  then  is  able  to 
rise  above  it. 

p 

•  At  times  the  bereaved  one  will  try  to  postpone  interment  of  the 

deceased  indefinitely;  at  other  times  persons  so  afflicted  wish  the  funeral 
immediately,  to  "remember  her  as  she  was  alive". 

3*  Even  for  someone  else  to  say  "I  know  how  you  feel",  and  then  go  on 

to  tell  of  his  own  loss,  helps  very  little.  In  fact  his  centering  on  his 
own  loss,  may  arouse  antagonism  in  the  recently  bereaved,  for  at  the  time 
he  says,  "Yes  but... this  is  what  I*m  going  through  now".  However  loss  of 
a  loved  one  by  the  counselor  does  help  him  to  counsel  under standingly. 
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x.  Loss  is  always  sudden.  Even  where  the  deceased  has  spent  a  long 
illness,  with  death  a  certainty,  there  is  always  the  “hope0  of 
recovery.  And  when  even  that  is  gone,  there  can  be  no  full  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  coming  loss,  for  the  loved  one  is  still  present  even 
in  her  suffering  body.  This  is  true  even  if  she  be  unconscious 
during  her  last  days. 

xi.  The  old  needs  of  the  bereaved  are  now  no  longer  satisfied.  He 
is  not  conscious  of  what  many  of  his  new  needs  are;  but  they  are 
intense;  and  unless  met,  he  will  face  life  defeated .3- 

xii.  He  must  find  a  meaning  to  life.  n¥hy  did  this  happen?”  HIt  is 
not  worth  my  living  on  now.”  ”1  want  to  go  too.” 

xiii.  Immortality  brings  the  hope  that  gives  consolation.  In  that 
faith  one  learns  that  ”1  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me”. 

xiv.  The  best  way  to  be  prepared  for  grief,  is  to  be  prepared  for  death 
in  oneself.  This  does  not  mean  a  morbid  longing  for  death;  but 
to  face  its  possibility,  and  to  maintain  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  includes  the  fact  of  death. 


*  Understanding,  companionship,  a  place  to  live,  work  to  do  and  a 

faith  to  live  by:  are  among  the  needs  he  has. 
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5.  Some  Points  to  Remember. 

i.  Sometimes  the  pastor  has  to  deal  with  a  past  bereavement  that 
was  not  adequately  dealt  with  at  the  time.'** 

ii.  Death  reactivates  conflicts  that  may  have  been  repressed, 

iii.  The  question  "why11*  is  not  a  question;  but  a  protest.  MGod  has 
let  me  down"  is  often  the  implication, 

iv.  The  questions  of  the  bereaved  cannot  be  answered  intellectually; 

they  must  be  understood;  and  rapport  established, 

v.  Religious  ideas  of  the  pastor  must  be  positive,  not  speculative, 

vi.  The  urging  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  to  be  accepted  too 
shortly  after  a  loss  may  retard  final  emotional  adjustment, 

vii.  As  indicated  above,  present  comfort  emotionally,  and  intellectually 
may  be  at  the  price  of  long-term  wellbeing, 

viii.  Christian  faith  sustains;  but  unless  grief  is  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  the  attending  reactions  of  guilt  and  hostility, 
there  is  danger  of  a  delayed  morbid  reaction, 

ix.  Cynicism,  disbelief,  are  not  to  be  regarded  too  seriously  at 

first.  They  are  the  normal  reactions.  If  the  bereaved  feels  he 
can  express  such  ideas  freely  to  the  pastor,  he  will  in  turn, 
more  readily  accept  the  pastor’s  values  of  faith  and  belief  in 
immortality. 


Part  of  the  Pastor’s  counseling  will  be  in  his  preparing  the  family 
for  the  funeral  service  and  commital.  However  the  funeral  service 
itself  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 
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CONCLUSION. 

1.  Psychiatry  and  Religion  Paralleled 

“Both  Psychiatry  and  Religion  deal  with  the  same  object,  the 

psyche  or  soul.  Both  are  concerned  with  the  study  of  man,  the  purpose 

of  his  existence  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny11.^  Any  apparent 

conflict  between  the  two  lies  in  the  different  approach  that  each  of 

the  professions  takes  toward  the  age-old  problems. 

These  problems  have  been  dealt  with  within  the  Church  since  the 

time  of  Christ.  In  the  past  century  the  sciences  of  Psychology  and 

Psychiatry  have  come  into  the  picture,  and  have  revealed  many  hitherto 

unknown  and  pertinent  facts  concerning  human  motivation  of  behavior. 

There  has  been  uncovered  a  vast  reservoir  of  unconscious  hatred,  and 

repressed  emotion.  In  bringing  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of  society, 

Freud  assumed  that  these  inhibited  aspects  of  personality  were  due  to 

2 

the  thwarting  of  personality  development  by  the  tenets  of  religion. 

The  school  of  psychology  built  on  this  belief,  not  only  by-passed 
religion,  but  in  some  instances  opposed  it. 

While  accepting  most  of  the  findings  regarding  the  hidden  motives 
and  repressions  within  the  individual,  the  Christian  Church  challenges 
this  psychology  to  explain,  regarding  man  himself:  “Why  do  humans  grow 
as  they  do  in  interactions;  and  why  are  they  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  animals?  Why  are  interpersonal  relationships  different  from 

3 

the  intersimian?”  The  complete  view  of  man  must  take  into  account 
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1 

his  perception  of  the  "Beyond" .  Man  is  a  responsible  being,  and 

grows  into  unity  of  personality  only  as  he  follows  his  decisions  for 

God.  Man  can  not  be  studied  completely  objectively,  for  Psychology 

is  the  only  science  in  which  the  thing  being  studied  and  the  thing 

2 

doing  the  studying  are  one  and  the  same.  While  acknowledging  that 
many  of  the  aspects  of  the  traditional  picture  of  the  human  psyche, 
and  the  accompanying  faulty  psychology  could  go,  there  still  must 
be  retained  the  need  for  goals  beyond  the  biological,  for  the  end  of 
therapy  to  be  a  development  of  the  complete  personality.^ 

Modem  psychological  development  has  veered  away  from  the  determin¬ 
ism  of  a  quarter-century  ago,  and  acknowledges  the  freedom  of  the  will.^ 
There  needs  to  be  a  further  acknowledgement  that  moral  and  physical  laws 
are  not  formulated  in  the  same  way.^  This  is  happening  among  some 
scientists.®  "In  the  moral  sphere  maturity  implies  the  capacity  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  Good  as  absolute  value:  and  to  see  in  it  the  sufficient  and 
principal  motivation  of  conduct. 

A  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  tenets  of  religion  and  the 
principles  of  psychiatry  was  expressed  in  May  1954  when  thirty  clergymen 
and  psychiatrists  met  at  the  Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 

In  a  signed  statement  the  two  groups  acknowledged  that  religion  is 

needed  for  the  understanding  of  life,  and  that  the  work  of  the  clergyman 

9 

is  enhanced  by  the  insights  of  psychology  and  psychiatry.  In  their 
finding  of  a  common  basis  psychiatry  and  religion  have  fundamental  motives 
which  are  common  to  both.1^ 
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When  speaking  of  the  findings  of  psychology  and  psychiatry  in 
this  conclusion,  we  are  accepting  the  "personal  integration"  inter¬ 
pretation  of  personality  as  outlined  in  the  body  of  the  essay, 

The  characteristics  of  the  personality  are  stated  to  be,  self¬ 
lb 

consciousness,  rationality,  objectivity,  and  mutuality.  These  agree 

with  the  Christian  belief  that  man  is  a  rational  being,  who  is  aware 

of  his  responsibility  of  the  self,  and  that  he  must  live  in  mutual 

2 

relationships  with  others,  including  God. 

The  normal  psychic,  life  involves  feeling  and  thinking.  Feeling 
is  the  extravert  response,  composed  of  affection  and  self-assertion; 
thinking  is  an  introvert  response,  composed  of  observation  and  judg¬ 
ment.  The  development  of  man's  thinking  function  raises  the  organic 
psyche  to  the  level  of  the  person .3 

In  order  to  show  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  findings  of  the 
sciences  of  psychology  and  psychiatry,  we  have  shown  the  processes 
in  the  undermining  of,  and  the  factors  that  make  for  failure  to  achieve, 
the  integrated  personality.  The  whole  approach,  to  the  problem  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  personality,  or  the  failure  to  achieve  the 
integrated  personality,  is  altered  when  one  appreciates  the  cause  of 
the  "break  down".  Thus  the  pastor,  may  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
psychiatrist's  approach  in  dealing  with  the  neurotic  individual.  Con¬ 
flict  within  the  psyche,  brings  on  a  neurosis.^  The  unconscious  plays 
its  part  along  with  repression.  Here  we  are  presented  with  the  picture 
of  the  individual  who  is  aggressive,  ego-centric,  and  full  of  undis¬ 
charged  hate. 7  The  psychotherapist  presents  a  contrasting  possibility. 
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that  of  a  morally  sound  personality  radiating  love.1  We  find  here  a 

parallel  with  the  Christian  Gospel.  The  Gospel  calls  for  a  clear-cut 

choice  between  hate  and  love.  Psychiatry  shows  us  that  fundamentally 

2 

fear  and  love  are  the  only  really  incompatible  opposites.  Hostile 

3 

attitudes  are  founded  on  fear.  "Perfect  love  casts  out  fear".  (I  John  4:18 

Ethical  choice  is  necessary  to  the  process  of  integration.^ 

Psychological  integration  and  religious  peace  are  different  aspects  of 

the  same  thing;  as  they  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  substitution 

of  love  for  hatred.^  Carl  G.  Jung  has  given  profound  insight  into  the 

problems  of  the  integrated  personality.  He  portrays  psychological  inte- 

£ 

gration  as  paralleling  redemption  or  salvation  in  the  religious  life. 
Psychiatry  may  present  the  possibility  of  this  completely  integrated 
personality;  but  its  attainment  is  possible  only  in  the  personal  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  ultimate  Reality,  God  J 

For  psychiatry  and  religion  each  to  contribute  its  best  toward  the 
end  development  of  the  total  integrated,  rational,  self-conscious 
personality,  there  must  be; 

a.  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  psychology  and  psychiatry 
by  the  religious  worker;  and 

b.  an  appreciation  of  the  tenets  of  religion  by  the  psychiatrist. 

For  the  religious  worker  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  scientific  find¬ 
ings  regarding  the  structure  of  personality,  there  is  a  danger  that  he 
may  fail  to  understand  human  reactions.  He  may  be  bewildered  as  how 
best  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  disintegrated  personality.  Or  he 
may  tiy  to  bring  about  adjustment  in  the  individual's  life  when  he 
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should  recognize  that  the  person  needs  psychotherapy.  For  the  psychi¬ 
atrist  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  tenets  of  religion  is  to  hinder  the 
complete  integration  of  the  personality  of  his  patient.  This  inte¬ 
gration  is  possible  only  in  the  individual’s  personal  relationship 
with  God. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  the  pastor  may  have  to  deal  with  many 
people  who  may  confide  in  him  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  achieve 
satisfactory  human  relationships.  These  confidences  may  reveal  per¬ 
sonality  problems.  His  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  psychology,  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychiatry,  should  increase  his 
ability  to  render  effective  assistance  to  these  individuals.’*' 

By  recognizing  the  psychological  principles  involved,  the  pastor 

can  be  wary  of  the  psychological  '‘traps1’  with  regard  to  adolescent 
2 

conversion.  He  will  recognize  the  psychological  condition  of  the 
person  who  is  concerned  with  the  “unforgivable  sin”  problem, 3  as  well 
as  that  of  the  religious  scrupulant.^  It  is  quite  important  that  he 

5 

differentiate  between  sin  and  moral  disease. 

Psychology  explains  that  the  restoration  to  mental  health  involves 

the  acceptance  of  the  unconscious,  and  the  understanding  of  the  guilt 

conscience.  These  conditions  are  snsailar  to  facing  of  reality,  along 

with  confession,  in  the  Christian  experience.^  There  is  a  release  which 

comes  in  the  outward  expression  of  the  emotional  life.  The  Christian 

finds  this  release  to  be  permanent,  upon  repentance,  the  acceptance  of 

the  forgiveness  of  God,  and  continued  fellowship  with  God.  Both  psychiatry 

and  religion  agree  that  to  attain  the  fully  integrated  personality  there 

7 

must  be  mutuality,  with  God  and  man. 
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The  crux  of  the  relationship  between  psychiatry  and  religion  is 
dealt  with  in  the  section  “Religious  Surrender*  or  Psychotherapy,  - 

1 

which?11  Here  we  find  that  it  is  not  “an  either  -  or“,  but  “both  -  and“. 

Psychology  can  differentiate  between  the  right  and  wrong  religious  motives, 

but  cannot  give  the  dynamic  for  life#  True  religion  is  itself  a  curative 

2 

force  which  alleviates  the  onslaught  of  neurotic  conditions*  Psychiatry 
may  "clean  house";  but  religious  faith  is  necessary  to  keep  the  life  full 
and  to  prevent  the  “sevenfold  worse  devils"  from  taking  charge  after  a 
short  time  has  elapsed,  (Luke  11s 26) 

By  now  it  has  been  established  that: 
i.  Psychiatry  and  Religion  work  in  the  same  field  of  labor,  that  of 
dealing  with  human  personality; 

ii*  They  should  recognize  the  validity  of  each  other’s  position; 
iii*  Each  has  a  part  to  play  in  personality  development,  but  cannot 
do  a  complete  work  without  recognizing  the  other, 

2*  In  the  Pastoral  Function 

The  validity  of  the  use  of  the  psychological  and  psychiatric 
principles  having  been  established  in  dealing  with  human  problems; 
we  now  proceed  to  show  their  validity  in  the  pastoral  function.  If  the 

pastor  is  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  “principles"  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  function,  he  will  be  aware  of  the  processes  in  character  develop- 

3 

ment  which  tend  to  create  problems  in  the  growing  pergonal  life* 

The  crises  of  life,  begin  at  birth  -  and  of  course  in  certain 
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home  conditions  prior  to  birth.  By  acknowledging  the  findings  of  the 
psychological  sciences  the  pastor  can  understand  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  lives  of  his  parishioners.  He  may  then  be  empathetic  in  his 
attitude  toward  those  members  of  his  congregation  who  are  passing  through 
the  various  stages  of  personality  growth,  and  especially  toward  those  who 
suffer  from  neurotic  character  traits.  In  his  work  as  counselor  he  will, 
know  what  to  look  for,  and  encourage  the  parishioner  to  speak  about 
certain  situations  in  their  working  together  toward  a  solution  of  per¬ 
sonal  problems. 

If  the  pastor  is  to  make  effective  use  of  the  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  psychiatry  in  the  pastoral  function,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  aware  of  his  own  personality.^  He  will  have  to  ask  himself  exactly 
what  are  his  motives  in  performing  his  professional  responsibilities. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  become  overmuch  introspective.  As  we  have 
seen,  in  the  "Road  to  Mental  Health”^  realistic  facing  and  acceptance  of 
the  state  within  are  part  of  the  necessary  procedure  in  the  development 
of  an  integrated  mature  personality.  Neither  does  this  mean  that  the 
pastor  must  be  perfect  in  all  points.  But  recognizing  the  tendencies 
and  motives  within,  he  will  dedicate  the  temperament  which  is  his  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  He  will  himself  make  use  of  the  "means  of  Grace."  He  is 
in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  dedicated  to  God  in  complete  religious 
faith,  still  towers  above  humanity  as  the  one  perfect  personality. 

The  pastor,  as  a  man  of laith  in  God,  and  in  love  for  his  fellowman 
is  engaged  in  a  work  that  has  been  continued  from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Nothing  in  this  essay  is  to  imply  that  anything  can  substitute  for  the 
faith  and  love  which  are  central  in  the  life  and  manner  of  the  follower 
of  the  "Great  Shepherd  of  the  Flock,” 

M  If  I. ,  .understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge'. ..  but  have  not  love, 
I  am  nothing”  (I  Corinthians  13:2) 
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(a)  Pastoral  Visiting  As  the  pastor  visits  in  the  homes  of  his  people  he 
comes  to  know  their  problems,  their  hopes,  and  plans;  he  has  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  place  in  the  family  constellation;  their  grades  in  school; 
place  in  the  Church;  the  family  relationships;  the  vocations,  and  health 
conditions  of  the  families.  During  his  pastoral  visitations  he  will 
find  many  opportunities  for  informal  and  helpful  counseling*  He  comes 
as  God's  representative*  Because  of  the  personal  and  yet  informal 
aspects  of  the  pastoral  visit  many  personal  problems  may  be  talked  over* 
Here  the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  "principles"  may  be  of  assis¬ 
tance.  If  he  feels  that  formal  counseling  is  necessary,  he  can  make 
arr augments  for  it  to  be  conducted  in  a  specific  place  and  at  a 
definite  time. 

The  pastoral  visiting  aspect  of  the  pastoral  function  is  vital  to 
the  total  work  of  the  minister.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  delve  into 
"pastoral  visiting"  as  such,  but  only  to  indicate  that  knowledge  and 
application  of  the  "principles"  are  valid  in  this  part  of  the  pastoral 
function. ^  What  applies  in  the  next  section  on  formal  counseling,  also 
may  be  appropriately  applied  in  the  informal  pastoral  visitation. 

(b)  Pastoral  Counseling  The  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  psychology  will 
give  the  pastor  an  insight  into  the  likely  problems  that  he  will  con¬ 
front  in  his  counseling. 2  In  fact  he  will  understand  the  reason  for 
allot in g  part  of  his  time  to  definite  personal  counseling.  Further, 
the  pastor . cannot  help  being  placed  in  certain  situations  where  he  must 
counsel. 3  Prayerfully  and  in  love,  many  pastors  have  "common  sense" 

to  counsel  effectively.  But  the  very  pastors  who  have  this  ability  can 
be  aided  in  their  counseling  when  they  become  acquainted  with  the 
procedures,  used  in  the  application  of*  the  principles  of  psychiatry. 
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Using  these  "principles”  the  pastor  knows  what  emphasis  to  place  in 
the  "pre-counseling"  situations. 1  Knowing  the  "principle  he  will  not 
be  personally  agitated  by  hostile  attitudes  at  first  confronted  in  meeting 
certain  individuals. 2  Again,  in  the  counseling  situation,  the  pastor  will 
know  what  information  he  needs he  will  (usually)  obtain  much  of  this 
in  straight  forward  manner.  Most  of  the  information  is  in  a  form  of 
"vital  statistics,"  and  will  be  freely  given. 4  However,  by  observing 
the  parishioner’s  reactions,  the  pastor  can  form  some  conclusions  in  his 
tentative  diagnosis  of  the  problems  at  hand.  Then  the  pastor  will  know 
what  to  look  for  without  probing,  or  direct  questioning.  He  will  either 
"guide"  the  conversation,  or  wait  during  the  interview(s)  until  these 
other  problems  are  brought  out.  At  least  he  will  know  what  are 
significant  revelations  in  the  conversation.  He  will  also  form  an 
opinion  by  what  is  omitted,  and  be  aware  of  incidental  factors.0 

3y  knowing  and  applying  the  "principles"  the  pastor  will  know  what 

n 

level  of  counseling  will  apply  in  certain  situations. 1  As  he  grows  more 
proficient  in  his  counseling,  he  can  make  increased  use  of  the  "co-opera¬ 
tive"  method.^  He  will  be  aware  of  the  basic  assumptions'  of  counseling. 

1  r\ 

He  will  know  the . "aims"  and  may  seek  to  fulf it  them.  At  the  same  time 
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he  is  always  aware  that  he  is  working  for  a  Higher  Counselor.1  He  can 

2  o 

help  his  parishioner  to  gain  insight  and  maturity,^  so  as  to  attain  a 

fully  integrated1,  personality: 5  He  can  help  to  keep  the  “growing  edge"^ 

of  personality  developing  toward  maturity.  The  pastor's  interest  in  the 

person's  inner  problems  and  past  life,  is  a  professional  one  only.  He  is 

not  concerned  to  find  out  the  details  of  the  "past";  and  will  not  need 

to  know  them  if  he  can  bring  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  help  to 

the  individual  without  knowing  them.  ^ 

The  pastor  who  knows  and  accepts  the  "principles"  will  recognize 

that  these  "principles"  as  applied  to  Counseling,  are  in  harmony  with 

the  Christian  faith . ^  He  will  also  be  aware  of  the  pitfalls^  and 

dangers,1^  in  the  counseling  situation.  He  will  not  think  of  his 

pastoral  role  as  being  that  of  the  "giving  advice"  or  of  coercing  people 

to  conform  to  certain  patterns.  Also  he  will  not  excuse  himself  from 

dealing  with  personal  problems,  by  the  attitude  "that's  their  own  affair", 

He  is  in  a  position  where  he  must  deal  with  personal,  and  personality 

11 

problems.  He  cannot  evade  them  and  remain  true  to  his  profession.  But 

he  may  deal  with  them  more  adequately  when  he  is  aware  of,  and  applies 

the  principles  of  psychology  and  psychiatry.  Hence  these  "principles" 

will  make  the  pastor  conscious  of  his  own  limitations.*^  He  will  not 

attempt  to  deal  with  problems  belonging  to  specific  fields  of  action 
13 

in  the  community.  J  Also  when  he  finds  a  person  is  in  need  of  medical 

care  he 
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will  advise  a  medical  checkup*  As  counselor,  he  will  realize  that  his 
field  is  limited.  He  deals  with  spiritual,  and  moral  problems.  He  is 
not  equipped,  unless  by  special  training,  to  deal  with  deep  seated  neu¬ 
roses,  or  psychoses.  He  will  then  make  referral,  either  directly,  or 


1 


through  his  local  medical  doctor,  to  a  psychotherapist.  His  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  "principles"  may  save  many  an  embarrassing  or  hopeless 
situation  by  the  pastor  attempting  to  give  assistance  out  of  the  "kind¬ 
ness  of  his  heart”,  where  he  is  unqualified  to  give  that  assistance.  Of 
course  as  pastor,  he  is  always  concerned  in  the  situation. 

(c)  Visiting  of  the  Sick  In  the  visiting  of  the  sick,  the  knowledge  of  and 
application  of  the  "principles”  may  be  of  tremendous  value.  It  is  hard 
for  one,  even  if  he  has  been  ill  himself,  to  understand  the  "psychology” 
of  the  sick  person.^  The  patient  has  special  worries  and  problems. ^  The 
pastor  has  a  special  purpose  in  mind:  He  comes,  neither  as  a  "cheer-you- 
upper”,  nor  as  a  "sympathizer  with  gloom”.  He  comes  to  accept  the  sick 
person  as  he  is,  and  to  bring  the  Christian  Gospel  in  personal  applica¬ 
tion.^  Then  he  ministers  in  Christian  love. 5  He  can  also  recognize  his 
part  along  with  the  medical  staff  in  ministering  to  the  sick.  Well  it 
is  for  the  pastor  to  know  the  body's  healing  powers.^  He  can  be  more 
assured  himself,  and  can  give  "authentic  encouragement"  to  the  patient 
and  relatives.  He  may  assist  the  patient  during  his  illness  to  gain  a 
new  insight  into  life’s  potential.®  Thus  in  the  pastoral  function  of 
"Ministering  to  the  Sick,"  the  "principles"  have  their  validity. 
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(d)  The  Problem  of  Grief  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  grief,  the 
pastor  needs  to  know  the  concerns  of  the  bereaved.  Experience  in 
grief  will  help  much.  But  like  so  many  of  life’s  experiences,  un¬ 
less  we  ourselves  have  known  how  to  react  to  the  given  situation 
as  maturely  integrated  personalities,  we  cannot  give  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  others.  Also  after  a  severe  testing  time  in  life, 
we  ourselves  may  be  biased,  or  distorted  in  our  outlook,  and  so  be 
ineffective  in  our  attempts  to  help  others. 

By  knowing  the  “principles”  the  pastor  will  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  normal  or  morbid  grief  reactions.'*'  The  knowledge  of 
these  “principles”  may  help  him  in  his  ministry  to  the  bereaved, 
and  a  wise  application  of  these  “principles”  may  give  further 
proof  of  their  validity. 

3.  Summary 

Man  has  the  potential  to  become  in  his  earthly  life  a  fully  mat¬ 
ured,  rational,  self-conscious,  and  integrated  personality,  living  in 
mutual  relationships  with  man  and  God.  To  this  end  there  are  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  made  by  psychology,  psychiatry,  and  religion.  The 
application  of  these  in  life  are  necessary  to  achieve  man’s  potential. 

And  to  achieve  their  utmost  contributions,  they  must  be  applied  harmoni¬ 
ously  by  the  workers  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor. 

,  The  pastor,  as  a  worker  in  the  field  of  religion,  by  his  understand¬ 
ing  of,  and  use  of  the  principles  of  psychology  and  psychiatry,  may 
achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  his  pastoral  function.  Therefore  we 
maintain  that  these  principles  are  valid  in  that  function. 
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In  the  summer  of  1951  the  writer  of  the  thesis  attended 
the  Institute  of  Pastoral  Care  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital*  Boston,  Mass*  U.S.A..  Lectures  were  given  by  staff 
members  and  by  qualified  clergymen*  Occasionally  in  the 
thesis  a  reference  is  made  to  a  lecture  given  by  a  certain 
member  of  the  staff*  References  are  from  notes  taken  while 
attending  the  classes* 


